New Low Level of 
Haulage Cost 


dy R. P. Prorritt 


A great movement, already wide- 
ly established, and swiftly gather- 
ing momentum bids fair to bring 
the whole mining industry to a new 
low level of haulage cost, while 
notably improving operations. 


Every region has experienced the 
new possibilities. Highly profit- 


able results have been obtained 
under all conditions by many dif- 
ferent managements. Such heavy 
preference has been gained that 
it seems as if modern mine cars 
will presently all be of one par- 
ticular type. The reasons are 
detailed in an informative book 
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A maximum capacity— 
minimum height car de- 
signed in line with the 
newest practice. Efficient 
and economical for use in 
thin 
mechanical loaders. 


HOCKENSMITH 


Prophets— 


and Profits 


HE master minds of business are predicting the advent 
of an era of prosperity. 


This doesn’t mean a return to the abnormal, delirious days 
of the war when the worst management—the most glaring 
inefficiencies—were insufficient to prevent the poorest mine 
from making money. 


It means an era when normal demand will exist, to be met 
by normal production in those mines where prudence and 
foresight have eliminated waste and speeded production, 
and so made profitable operation possible. 


A good many mines have done this in their transportation 
department by installing Hockensmith cars, specially 
designed to meet specific conditions. Perhaps your mine 
can profitably do the same. It will pay to discuss the 
problem with one of our representatives—and it will 
obligate you in no way. 






and with 








WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Huntington Supply & Equipment Company 


PENN, PA. 


(Pittsburgh District) 
Long Distance Phone:—Jeannette 700. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Mr. Norman Strugnell 


Chicago, IIl.—B. E. Schonthal & Company 
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Siberia 


IBERIAN COAL MINING IS WEIRD. 
Venturing into it several years ago, at 
a time after the war when Russia was 
beginning her struggle to get back on her 
feet, Alfred Pearson, Jr., a consulting engi- 
neer of Toledo, Ohio, was impressed with 
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union is government-controlled. But there 
is no John L. Lewis. The labor—a mixture 
of whites and Mongols—free from the old- 
time lash of mine bosses in czarist days 
and ignorant to a point that prevents them 
from even imagining anything better than 
the $40 a month in wages and subsistence 
they now receive, is difficult to stimulate to 
higher production. Mr. Pearson tells a 
most absorbing story of Siberian labor and 
the struggle to mine coal efficiently. 
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Have You Ever Wished for a Third Hand? 


You'll probably answer yes if you have in- 
stalled ordinary trolley clamps. There are 
three actions necessary. Hold clamp jaws 
apart—hold trolley wire in place—tighten 
clamping nut. It’s a real job even for the 
most handy man. 


But not so with the O-B New Bulldog. 





He relieves you of one of those actions. 
He holds his jaws open ready for the wire. 


We'll send information on how he does it— 
if you will tell us where to send it. 


The Ohio Brass Company 


Mansfield, Ohio 
In Canada-Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited-Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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West Virginia Takes the Plunge 


ERCHANDISING HISTORY was written when 
members of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of West Virginia decided to support their con- 
templated invasion of the New England domestic market 
with a combustion-engineering service. Heretofore the 


the average low-volatile producer has been as backward ° 


in marketing methods and appreciation of public con- 
tacts as was the anthracite industry during its long 
somnolence. Now, to widen their markets, the smokeless 
operators plan a service similar to that inaugurated by 
anthracite when it awoke to the menace of dwindling 
demand. They, too, propose to teach the consumer how 
to burn their coal efficiently and to smooth away the 
sharp angles of complaint. 

The advantages of such a service are too obvious to 
call for comment. These advantages, however, cannot 
be fully realized unless and until certain less patent, but 
none the less controlling, drawbacks have been overcome. 
In New England, the smokeless producer is faced with 
the job of establishing consumer acceptance and of 
breaking down retailer resistance. Tradition has bound 
both householder and retail distributor to anthracite. 
They may abuse and damn hard coal,\its quality, its 
preparation and its price, but it is still their favorite 
and favored fuel—and neither the fervor of the New 
England Governors’ Fuel Committee nor the missionary 
zeal of Mr. Hultman can change that situation over 
night. 

The retail distributor will handle other fuels during 
the present emergency as a public duty, but there will 
be little enthusiasm for the task. He will be ready—and 
willing—to forget their existence as soon as anthracite 
production is again in full tide. One thing only will 
chill this desire to ignore other fuels after the strike has 
ended. That one thing will be a real, an insistent de- 
mand upon the part of his customers for more of the 
fuel the emergency forced upon them. The New Eng- 
land retailer loveth anthracite much, but he loveth his 
customers more. 

It is, of course, the work of the smokeless coal bureaus 
to create and to fire such a consumer demand. Anthra- 
cite has been burned so long in New England that 
proper handling in the domestic heating plant has be- 
come instinctive. These bureaus must teach the con- 
sumer a new combustion technique. That in itself is no 
easy task where habits have been ingrained by genera- 
tions. If the New England character is as fixed in its 
mold as common report states, it will take far more 
than the modest sum which the association has provided 
for this campaign. 

But the work is still further handicapped at the start 
by the price situation. The consumer, deprived—with- 
out consultation or consideration—of his accustomed 
anthracite, is in a resentful mood. It will add nothing 
to the kindliness of the reception or to the fairness of 
the trial he gives another fuel if the price charged 


approximates what he normally pays for hard coal. In 
his mind, it will be adding insult to injury. Therefore, 
if West Virginia desires to make a permanent conquest 
of New England, mine prices on prepared sizes must 
come down or the energies of the campaign must be 
concentrated upon mine-run. 

We are considering here long-time merchandising, not 
hit-and-run speculative selling. If the latter be the goal, 
the proposal indorsed at Boston is an expensive and 
meaningless gesture. The producer may be able to 
justify a $6 or $7 price on lump, but New England will 
remain unconvinced. He cannot justify the spread be- 
tween $6 lump and $2.25 mine-run—especially in view of 
the eagerness with which he now is willing to book 
orders for the latter size at $2.50. He may be able to 
justify all his prices, but he is not helping his cause 
in New England. To appear before the public in the 
guise of a profiteer—even if the disguise is false—is too 
big a handicap for any sound merchandising campaign 
to carry. 





Checking Plans for Safety 


NE COAL COMPANY puts the words “Safety, the 

first consideration” on all its maps and plans as a 
continual reminder of the importance of safety. It 
would be well if, in recognition of this obligation, large 
manufacturers had a safety man who would check all 
important drawings, if not all drawings, for safety, 
and if smaller companies were to require a signature 
after the words “Inspected for Safety” even if the 
same engineer who signed a general approval were the 
man appointed to affix his name as vouching within 
reasonable limits for the safety of the device. Unfor- 
tunately, rarely can a device be made wholly foolproof. 





More Electric Power 


OST OF THE EXPANSION in the coal market 

will come from increased use of electric power, and 
the coal operator should co-operate with the electric 
utility industry in promoting increased power consump- 
tion. 

In the West the soil is made to give good results by 
judicious irrigation. Unfortunately irrigation may be 
extremely injudicious. The strength of the soil may be 
leached away and fields may be insufficiently drained. 
But with proper management arid land may be greatly 
benefited by irrigation. Farms on which the rain but 
rarely falls, when irrigated properly, seldom fail to pro- 
duce a bumper crop. 

On the other hand, in the East there is no irrigation 
and the crops are uncertain. The lack of rain may 
appreciably retard plant development and the farmer 
never knows what he will be able to produce. With 
some means of furrow or of subsurface irrigation or, if 
vegetables are planted with some provision for spraying 
from pipes, it would be possible to get a good — 
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every year. The only variable remaining would be the 
sunshine. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture as long ago as 
1917 had issued three bulletins on this subject, one on 
the surface irrigation of Eastern farms, one on irriga- 
tion in Florida and one on spray irrigation. Says Milo 
B. Williams in the last of these brochures: 

Within the past ten years the spray irrigation method has 
been adopted over a wide area in the United States espe- 
cially in the Atlantic Coast States from Massachusetts to 
Florida. Many spray irrigation plants have been installed 
in the North Central States while scattered installations can 
be found in practically all Southern and Western states. 


The Department says that it has received many 
letters asking for information regarding irrigation in 
Eastern localities. It appears that the pump and pipe 
manufacturers, and the central station could make 
profitable use of this irrigation movement. It should 
be called to their attention. In that advance the coal 
industry would profit. 





Eye as Victim or as Culprit 


HICH ARE THE MORE important, eye accidents 
or accidents from faulty eyes? 

At a recent executive meeting of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, which is the engineering 
section of the National Safety Council, a member of 
the executive board said he had seen only one workman 
in either the construction or the machine industry who 
wore spectacles to correct his eyesight. Yet in that 
executive board as then assembled—and twelve were 
present—all but two wore glasses of one type or 
another. 

He could not believe that the average workman had 
any better eyes than the men in that executive board 
and if they had not they were exposing themselves to 
many hazards. The Society mentioned is preparing to 
make a research into the “Influence of Faulty Vision 
on Accidents.” It seems that the miner also must often 
fall a victim to faulty vision. Working in the dark, 
with the insufficient light of a single lamp, his condi- 
tion must be perilous if his vision is defective. It is 
quite likely that accidents to the eye are not nearly so 
frequent or so dangerous as accidents caused by defec- 
tive vision. 


Only One Size for Coal 


OME TIME IN THE FUTURE coal will be pre- 

pared at the mine in only one size—slack—unless, 
indeed, it is pulverized before shipment for use in 
powdered-coal furnaces. The coal industry should 
hasten that day. Operators should everywhere be 
studying the possibility of a greater use of fine sizes 
whether as.slack or as dust. 

When that time comes coal will be handled at the 
face with less care than today, pneumatic transporta- 
tion may be adopted and coal may even be taken to 
market hydraulically through pipes. Coal will be coal 
then, no matter what is its size. No one will have to 
consider in that day whether he can dispose of the rest 
of his product, if he puts his output over any given 
screen. It is probable that all the coal will be crushed 
at the mine because some of the consumers, especially 
those who use it for heating, may not be equipped for 
crushing their fuel. The power plants at that time may 
be all at the mines so that only the coal needed for 
heating will be “shipped’ by pipe or car, and perhaps 
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not even that will have to be transported for it may 
be converted into gas before shipment. 

To make these developments possible much remains 
to be accomplished. At present coal should be trans- 
ported to the local power stations wherever energy 
is needed far from a natural fuel supply. Probably it 
will be necessary to take coal to gas houses near where 
the gas is to be used unless the load is uniform the 
year round, which is not the case, of course, where gas 
is used for house heating as it is in a degree in all 
cities. The demand for gas for cooking is less seasonal, 
and where so used the possibility of piping it with 
profit is increased. 

Certain it is that a much larger use of small coal 
can be made, and if the market for it improves it will 
be possible to raise the price to such a figure that it 
will be profitable to mine coal to supply the slack mar- 
ket alone. When that time comes for the high-volatile 
region one of its greatest difficulties will be solved. 
Fortunately, the low-volatile mines have been able to 
operate at all times on a run-of-mine basis. 

However, he would be foolish indeed who would let 
the interest in the future market so influence him as 
to neglect preparation. So long as present equipment 
is used for burning coal, careful sizing will pay. No 
one will do well to let a distant ideal, to which we shall 
for years only approximate, interfere with a prudent 
effort to give the present market the service it demands. 





Steam Better than Water 


S A RESULT of power-house economies and -the 

skill shown by steam-station designers, hydro- 
electric development seems likely to be kept in check. 
Where, as at Niagara Falls and on the Pacific Coast 
there are abundant opportunities for the manufacture 
of hydro-electric power and no coal, there can be no 
conflict between water and steam as a source of power. 
But in other places the outcome will favor the use of 
steam. 

It is usually the case that hydro-electric power is 
generated just where no one would think of using it, in 
mountain fastnesses where no one lives and where there 
are few farms. Coal, however, many years ago sur- 
rounded itself with a large and industrious population. 
“White coal,” or water power, might eventually do the 
same, but that takes time. 

Droughts recently have interfered with the opera- 
tion of hydro-electric systems and have made it neces- 
sary to add to the number and size of the steam aux- 
iliaries, thus adding to the cost of water power. Steam- 
station engineering has developed to such a point that 


. Stations costing $125 per kilowatt of capacity have been 


able to produce one kilowatt-hour for six mills. 

Opportunities exist for further improvement of 
steam plants. They are low in overall efficiency whereas 
hydro-electric power borders on a maximum. So, 
after all, the savings in the economy of steam at 
central station plants is not going to be altogether a 
disadvantage. It is going to prevent hydro-electric 
power from making further development. The fact 
that the best sites have been exploited and the jealousy 
with which the public watches all hydro-electric develop- 
ments, especially where they detract from scenery of 
great natural beauty, are other reasons for feeling 
assured that steam power will always be a strong com- 
petitor to water. 
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Turret-Type Cutters 
Improve Coal 
Mining in Kentucky 
Three in One Mine Save Labor 
Protect Weak Roof and Keep 


Coal Cleaner — Another Makes 
the Amburgy Seam Marketable 

















By Alphonse F. Brosky 


Assistant Editor of Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


chines that can operate in the top, bottom or 

middle of a seam is well demonstrated in two 
eastern Kentucky mines. Machines of this turret type 
that can cut across a face from a track position greatly 
reduce the time and labor factors of mining. Cutting 
at the top they protect a weak roof from the shatter- 
ing effect of explosive. Cutting at any level they help 
to remove slate bands from a seam, thus not only 
reducing ash content of coal shipped but preventing 
the waste incident to operating a machine in coal itself. 

The first two benefits were the ones mainly sought 
by the Consolidated Fuel Co. when it installed three 
turret machines in its Elsie No. 2 mine on Smoot Creek 
in Letcher County. The third was the principal con- 
sideration at the adjacent mine of the Stafford Coal 
Co. In both mines the arc cutters have “earned their 
keep” and in neither have the machines been given an 
opportunity to reach their full capacity. Expansion of 
operations will do that later. 

The Consolidated Fuel Co., by using its three ma- 
chines for cutting above the coal in a soft roof slate, 
has largely solved the problem of separating this mate- 
rial which otherwise comes down and mixes with the 
coal. In this mine, halfway between Blackey and 
Whitesburg, the Hazard No. 4 seam, 56 in. thick, is 
worked. The thickness of the cover varies from 600 
to 800 ft. Rooms are driven 15 ft. wide and 200 ft. 
long on 50-ft. centers. Entries are mined 10 ft. wide. 


T= FAR-REACHING utility of coal-cutting ma- 





By the use of cutters such as the one shown in the headpiece 
the Consolidated Fuel Co. has turned into a favorable condition 
what before caused it considerable difficulty in drives for cleaner 
coal. This machine is shown cutting out a soft roof slate which 
always had come down and mixed with undercut coal. And, of 
course, a fair quantity of lump coal is added to the recovery by 
cutting in the slate. This place, which is 10 ft. wide, was cut 
in four minutes. 


The region of this seam lies roughly between Hazard 
and Whitesburg. The thickness of the seam is greatest 
near Whitesburg. In the immediate vicinity of Hazard 
the seam is 3 to 34 ft. thick, having a bottom of hard 
smooth slate which is called “jack rock.” In the Elsie 
No. 2 mine and throughout the vicinity, where the coal 
is thicker, the jack rock, 4 to 6 in. thick, is underlaid 
by 12 to 14 in. of bottom coal which is absent where 
the seam is thinner. 

The top above the seam is not uniform in the Elsie 
No. 2 mine. This creates varying mining conditions. 
In wide areas the coal is overlaid by a band of soft 
slate, the maximum thickness of which is 6 in. Because 
of it the turret machines were installed. In other 
parts of the mine the top is of a smooth harder slate, 
which is taken down after the coal is mined. The 
slate in some places is rough without regular cleavage 
and contains kettle bottoms. In places these shales 
attain thicknesses of 6 to 8 ft., being capped by a 
deposit of sandstone. Elsewhere the shales disappear 
leaving in their place the sandstone which occasions 
little worry to the management. Sometimes a draw 
slate is found between the sandstone and the coal. 
This multiplicity of roof conditions partly led to the 
adoption of the arc cutting machine. Mainly, however, 
the decision was dictated by the need of keeping the 
coal free of shattered particles from the soft slate top. 

Throughout most of the region there lies, imme- 
diately above the 6-in. layer of soft slate, a 4-in. layer 
of hard slate which must be taken down. The latter 
does not contribute a higher ash content to the coal 
because a span of this material stays in place at least 
until after a cut under it is loaded. An illustrativn 
typical of this condition appears in the accompanying 








UTTING MACHINES which 

operate from a position on 
the mine track are gaining favor. 
This is chiefly due to the saving 
in time and labor in making ready 
to cut and also to move which 
these machines effect, accounting 


for their greater productivity. A 
machine which cuts a horizontal 
kerf at some level above the floor 
automatically falls into this 
class for it must be built heavily 
enough to hold against a thrust 
above its center of gravity and 


consequently must be supported 
by rails. In the future machines 
of this type are bound to be used 
more and more to cut out bone 
and ash, thereby widening the 
markets of some of our coals. 
They may redeem “lost” mines. 
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A Typical Condition in Elsie No. 2 Mine 


About 14 in. from the floor is seen the 4-in. band of “jack 
rock” which is lifted out of the cut after the top bench is loaded 
and before the bottom bench is mined. Usually the top bench is 
shot and the bottom bench dug. A soft slate is directly above 
the coal. Harder slate is above the soft, which is taken down 
after the cut is loaded and above that the rather solid roof slate. 


halftone showing a room face. As this hard band 
sometimes forms the top of the seam the cutting ma- 
chine helps to prevent the shattering of this band of 
hard slate and upper strata during the shooting. 

Little need be said about the actual operation of cut- 
ting because with these details the reader is familiar. 
The machine cuts in the soft slate wherever this mate- 
rial forms the top and in the coal where sandstone or 
hard slate forms the roof. It works at approximately 


' the same rate in either material easily cutting 25 to 35 


places, 10 and 15 ft. wide in a day. The output of the 
Elsie No. 2 mine is now about 800 tons. All of this 
coal is cut by the three machines. However, as they do 
not work under the same conditions the output of each 
varies. The crews do not work a full 8-hr. shift. If 
they did the three machines should be able to average 
1,000 tons a day without difficulty. 

The occurrence of the jack rock in the seam and its 
effect on shooting are other factors which may have 
influenced the adoption of this type machine. If the 
coal were undercut the shots would bring down the 
jack rock with the top and bottom benches, a condi- 
tion to be avoided for obvious reasons. Furthermore, 
the jack rock by virtue of its comparative resistance 
and location in the seam is likely to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the shots. 

As it is now, a 7-ft. cut is made by an 8-ft. cutterbar. 
Two 13-in. rib shot holes 74 ft. deep are charged with 
either one and a half or two sticks of permissible explo- 
sive, bringing down the top bench of coal which is 
loaded first. The shooting of the upper bench breaks 
the jack rock making it easy to load, and springs the 
bottom bench sufficiently to produce large lump coal. 
Top cutting simplifies what otherwise would be a 
difficult condition for shooting. 

The Stafford Coal Co., opening up its mine near 
Elsie No. 2 mine operates in the Amburgy seam which 
is below the Hazard No. 4 seam. It is using a low type 
arc-cutting machine for a different purpose. It is said 
this company is the only producer in Letcher County 
mining the Amburgy seam. Aside from a 3- to 5-in. 
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bone parting which divides the seam into a 16-in. top 
bench and a 27-in. bottom bench, the seam is low in 
ash. The roof is generally sound and self-supporting. 

This band of bone strictly is not a parting because 
it is more or less burnt to the upper and lower benches 
and, therefore, cannot be separated satisfactorily. This 
coal seam is fairly persistent as to thickness and has a 
good roof but little effort has been made in the past 
to mine it. The fact that wants are known to occur 
in the seam may be partly responsible for this but 
the main reason is the bone band within the seam. 


OTHER METHODS FAILED 


In the several attempts made to work this seam both 
pick mining and undercutting methods were tried. In 
neither case could enough of the bone be removed by 
hand to provide a low-ash coal. The Stafford Coal Co. 
reopened a mine abandoned by a predecessor, with the 
intention of cutting: out the highly objectionable band 
of bone. And this is precisely what the company is 
now doing with the aid of the machines. 

Rooms are driven 16 ft. wide and 200 ft. deep on 
50-ft. centers. Room pillars are recovered immediately 
upon completion of rooms by open-end cuts on the backs 
of the pillars, the machine retreating toward the entry. 
In the pillar work as well as in rooms the machine 
(alternating-current drive) is used. Twenty-five-pound 
rails are laid on steel ties in rooms and pillar sections 
for the machine. 

After the bone is cut out, requiring about 5 min. 
for a place 16 ft. wide, the upper bench springs suffi- 
ciently to require no shooting. Large lumps (splint coal) 
are dislodged from the upper bench by pick mining. 
Occasionally a pop shot is needed to loosen the coal 
in this bench. Three sticks of permissible explosive in 
two shots are sufficient to produce good lump coal. 

As this mine is in the early stages of its development 
it has not been possible to determine how much work 
this machine will do in a full shift under the conditions 
described. It is believed that the machine should cut 
at least 25 rooms in one shift. 

It is commonly thought that machines which cut a 
kerf above the floor add to the danger from coal dust 
ignition. This ‘of course holds where the machine is 

















Shaker Screen at Elsie No. 2 Mine 


The Consolidated Fuel Co. believes in good preparation and, 
therefore, has installed that equipment which will bring this 
about. This coal comes from the Hazard No. 4 seam. 
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Cutting Out 
Bone 


This machine, 
and it alone, makes 
the Amburgy seam 
in this mine mar- 
ketable. About 16 
in. from the floor 
is a 3- to 5-in. 
band of bone 
which can be sep- 
arated from_ the 
coal satisfactorily 
by no other means 
than cutting. At- 
tempts have been 
made to mine the 
seam by pick and 
by undercutting but 
both schemes 
failed because the 
bone adheres 
tenaciously to the 
coal. The large- 
diameter cable in- 
dicates that al- 
ternating current is 
used for cutting. 




















cutting a kerf in coal. It applies in lesser degree where 
the machine cuts in bone, and not at all where the 
cutting is in slate. In the latter case, cutting really 
serves as a measure of safety because of the slate bug 
dust produced. Sprinkling the cut with water taken 
from a pipe line or from a storage tank by an arrange- 
ment such as that described in Coal Age, May 14, p. 


711, will prevent a dangerous quantity of dust from 
floating in the air. Respirators may be worn by the 
crew for protection against the shale dust coming from 
the kerf, as in the Elsie No. 2 mine where respirators 
are used by the crews. Electrically the top cutters are 
as safe as the undercutters, it being possible, of course, 
to procure permissible equipment in either machine. 





Canada Has Much Semi-Anthracite in 


Alberta Reserve Beds 

The Dominion Fuel Board has issued a report by 
James McEvoy, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
on the coal areas of the Smoky River and Sheep River 
district in Alberta, of which Mr. McEvoy made a close 
examination. These coal areas are interesting but not 
commercially available yet. He states that there is no 
anthracite in these areas. In one locality on Smoky 
River there is coal the analysis of which shows a fuel 
ratio just within the semi-anthracite class, but physi- 
cally it has no anthracitic properties. A large area 
on Smoky River and Sheep River contains semi-bitu- 
minous coal, or as it is usually called in the West, 
“high grade” bituminous. Considered as a new source 


of coal supply the principal fact is the occurrence of 
a large tonnage of high grade bituminous coal, one 
notable 14-ft. seam grading in places by analysis as 
semi-anthracite. 

This seam will give a superior steam coal, but it is 
not notably better than the other high grade bituminous 
coals already developed in Alberta in the qualities 
which domestic users require. None of these coals 
will satisfy the domestic consumer who wants fuel to 
take the place of anthracite as they all have a ragged 
fracture which makes fine dust when handled and they 
will cause a deposit of soot in flues and chimneys. 
While Mr. McEvoy regards these areas as a valuable 
asset in the future, he considers that there is no need 
for their development on a commercial scale for many 
years to come. 
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At the left is the coal loading tipple and 


Blue Diamond Mine, One of the Largest Producers in the Hazard Field 


hillsides from the mine openings on each 


Field. This shop, supervised by Harry 





aerial refuse conveyor of the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co., Blue Diamond, Ky. This mine 
loads 2,500 tons per day. Flight conveyors 
retard the coal on its movement down the 


side of the hollow. On the right is shown 
the repair shop and substation on the “Old 
Side” of the Blue Diamond mine, which is 
one of the leading producers in the Hazard 


Kivett, chief electrician, does repair work 
for the mines of the Sapphire and Liberty 
Coal companies which are under the same 
management as the Blue Diamond. 
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Illinois’ Hope Lies in Mechanical Loading and 
Cleaning, Speakers Tell Institute 


By Frank F. Tirre 


St. Louis, Mo. 


the coal industry in spite of non-union competition 

lies in reducing its production costs by mechanical 
loading. To accomplish this it will be necessary for 
union opposition to be softened and for coal cleaning 
methods to be adopted generally, speakers insisted at 
the thirteenth meeting of the Illinois Mining Institute 
Nov. 6 and 7 at West Frankfort, in the heart of the 
southern Illinois coal field. The two-days’ meeting gave 
cpportunity for much good fellowship at the Franklin 
County Country Club, a technical session, visits at 
various mines, a dinner in honor of A. D. Lewis, the 
newly appointed director of the Illinois Department of 
Mines and Minerals, and an election of officers in which 
E. G. Lewis of Royalton, Ill., was chosen president for 
the coming year. 

Under the guidance of “Jack” Rodenbush, mine 
superintendent for the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., the visitors were taken down into Orient 
No. 2 mine, the present holder of the world’s tonnage 
record, 11,325 tons in 8 hr., made on Nov. 4. On the 
day of the visit 6,000 tons were produced up to the 
noon hour without confusion or interruptions of any 
sort. Other visitors made a general inspection of 
the district, including strip mines, and many accom- 
panied John E. Jones, rock dusting authority, on his 
safety inspection tour through Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion mines. The fact that this was the “thirteenth” 
meeting of the Institute was no “hoodoo” as the gath- 
ering was a large and interesting one. 


| et HOPE of regaining its position in the 


ELEcT E. G. LEWIS PRESIDENT 


Harvey E. Smith, retiring president, in his opening 
remarks spoke sadly of the recent death of Martin 
Bolt, former secretary-treasury of the Institute and 
director of the Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals. After some routine matters were disposed of 
the constitution was changed to provide for twelve 
members of the board of directors instead of five, and 
after the report of D. D. Wilcox, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, had been read the following officers 
were elected: President, E. G. Lewis, Royalton, IIL; 
first vice-president, Wm. Kidd, Peoria, IIl.; second vice- 
president, Dr. L. E. Young, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary- 
treasurer, Frank F. Tirre, St. Louis, Mo. The exec- 
utive board consists of the following: Thomas Back, 
Jas. §. Anderson, J. A. Garcia, J. A. Jefferis, John 
E. Jones, F. F. Jorgensen, 8. T. Jenkins, A. D. Lewis, 
Geo. McFadden, A. C. Callen, John Rodenbush and 
Ed. Coulehan. 

The subject of machine loading was introduced with 
John A. Garcia in charge of the discussion. Mr. 
Garcia pointed out that the selection of the machine 
with which to load coal was not all that was necessary. 
The idea must be sold to the whole organization in a 
mining company. 

“Many coal operators have persisted in the old method 
of doing this work as we used to do it 50 years ago,” 
said Mr. Garcia, “Mechanization of coal mines is at 


a 


our door. Are we going to open the door or are we 
going to let this opportunity, which does not knock 
more than once, pass on? We are confronted with com- 


‘petition from other states whose favorable mining 


rates are enabling them to take our markets. This 
has put our industry in Illinois in a most deplorable 
state and in my judgment the crisis can be met only 
with mechanization of our mines. This southern 
Illinois field with its thick seam and good coal is well 
equipped to meet competition.” 


USELESS TO LOOK FOR REDUCTION 


It was pointed out by a number of speakers that it 
is useless to expect a reduction in the present Illinois 
mining rate. A complete new order of producing coal 
must be made if the state is to maintain itself. Many 
changes will be noted during the next five years, espe- 
cially in the cleaning of mechanically loaded coal. This 
is an item of cost ranging from 3c. to 10c. per ton. 
It seems prohibitive until one realizes that by mechani- 
zation five times this amount can be saved. Mechanical 
loading will increase the quantity of impurities 14 per 
cent to 3 per cent, and in some instances it may be 
necessary to wash the coal. A washing method was 
mentioned which cleans by stratification at a cost esti- 
mated at 6c. per ton as against a cost of 25c. per ton 
on a jig washer. With this washer there is no loss of 
water. It is reused. 

Most southern Illinois coal smaller than 3-in. must 
be washed, speakers declared. Larger coal, machine 
loaded, can be picked as clean as if it were loaded by 
hand. Machine production averaged 264 tons per shift 


* per loading machine in one mine on room work only, 


making a saving of 50c. per ton. Several speakers 
agreed that proper coal cleaning should not absorb 
more than 20 per cent of a loading machine’s savings. 

It was suggested by a prominent engineer that in 
the installation of mechanical methods of producing 
coal, only a part of the mine be equipped with loaders 
at first. A careful record could be kept of the earnings 
and these earnings applied to the further purchase of 
machine loaders until hand loading was completely 
displaced. 


MACHINES QUICKLY REPAY INVESTORS 


Machine loading reduces the number of men in a 
mine and cuts down by 60 per cent the number of 
working places required under hand-loading. Concen- 
tration of the working force such as this reduces the 
length of entry to be kept up, and the investment for 
rails, wire, and supplies. It was estimated that in a 
period of three years a mine can be fully equipped with 
machine loaders bought with the earnings of those first 
installed. 

In some instances a machine cuts and loads the coal. 
Where this is done, shooting during the day with men 
in the mine is necessary. This is now considered by 
some to be in violation of the law. The Institute urges 
a speedy solution of this question. 
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In Illinois a joint commission of miners and oper- 
ators has been appointed to work out a scale of wages 
for men operating loading machines. The Institute is 
appealing for an immediate report from this commis- 
sion because further installation of loading machines 
in Illinois is blocked by order of the United Mine 
Workers, District 12, until a scale is provided. 

Dr. F. C. Honnold, of the Honnold Coal Bureau in 
Chicago, acted as toastmaster at a dinner in honor of 
the new director of the Illinois Department of Mines 
‘ and Minerals, A. D. Lewis, a brother of John L. Lewis, 
‘International President of the United Mine Workers. 

The first speaker was T. C. Powell, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., who spoke about the 
part played by the railroads in the production of coal 
in this country. He congratulated the southern 
Illinois field upon the opportunity it has before it as the 
greatest coal-producing center in the world, and 
deplored the present competition it has to meet—a com- 
petition that is causing many of the large producers 
to remain idle when they ought to be in operation. 

“In looking over figures,” said Mr. Powell, “I find 
that we have 70 mines on the line of the C. & E. I. Out 
of the 70 operations, 37 are definitely closed. These 
37 have a rated capacity of 1,036 cars per day. 


CITES RECORD FOR OCTOBER 


“Our actual experience during October was, however, 
that of 33 mines in condition to operate, the fluctua- 
tion from day to day has been extreme in that only 
twelve mines were working on Oct. 12, and on only one 
day were as many as 28 mines in operation. The aver- 
age for the month was about 20 mines. Instead of 
turning out 1,330 cars of coal per day, the volume 
fluctuated between 300 and 400 cars with the maximum 
never reached. 

“Even the reduced quantity of coal that has been loaded 
has not all been sold. We have on hand today unbilled 
something like 400 cars of coal. Each railroad inter- 
ested in the development of its coal mines must make 
a heavy investment in coal cars and as long as those 
cars are idle or. stand under load unbilled, and all dur- 
ing the period that they are moving back to the mines 
for loading, interest charges on the cars continue to 
accrue. A coal car which costs $2,500 and will hold 70 
tons of coal, must make at least 40 trips under load 
before the cost of the car has been made, to say nothing 
of the cost of transportation, maintenance and interest 
charges in the meantime. It is to the interest of the 
coal companies as well as the railroads to move these 
cars quickly between the mines and the consignee. The 
more quickly the cars are released by the consignee the 
more certain the mines will be of getting sufficient 
equipment for additional business. 


POINTS TO FAILURE OF WATERWAYS 


“There has been some talk of waterways, especially 
in this part of the state. If any means can be found 
to cheapen the transportation of coal by water ways, I 
would say ‘Amen? as I believe that the public is entitled 
to all such improvements that are feasible. But before 
our government or state is called upon to make so vast 
an expenditure as has been proposed, I would want you. 
to look well into the situation, gathering informa- 
tion as to the experience of the C. & O. canal into Wash- 
ington. I believe it has been a failure. In New York 
the Erie canal was constructed between 1905 and 1924 
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and a sum of $260,000,000 expended, and it is still 
unfinished. The people of New York State pay an aver- 
age of $4.40 for every ton handled by this canal, and 
the only commodities handled are a little bit of gravel, 
sand, oil and grain. These two examples should make 
tax payers consider.” 

Harvey E. Smith, past-president of the Institute 
made a graceful address complimentary to Mr. Lewis, 
the new state director of mines and banquet guest of 
honor. He also extolled the virtues of the Institute. 


SHows Cross-SECTION OF MINING INTERESTS 


“Membership in the Illinois Mining Institute is open 
to those either engaged in or interested in mining,” 
said he, “and its roll of members shows a true cross- 
section of the mining interests of the state. Included 
in its members and present at this meeting are the 
owners and officers of coal properties, general managers 
and general superintendents, pit bosses and assistants, 
mine examiners and top bosses, electricians and 
mechanics, consulting engineers, state mine inspectors, 
rescue men, representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, mining engineers and geologists, 
college professors, railroad men, officials of the United 
Mine Workers, coal salesmen, salesmen selling equip- 
ment and supplies necessary to the operation of the 
mines, electrical engineers representing the public util- 
ities which supply the mines with power, and, last but 
decidedly not least, the miners—the men who really 
produce the coal and who are the foundation upon 
which the whole structure of coal production rests. 

“This Institute has in these lean years of the coal 
business even a greater field for service than was pre- 
sented in the more prosperous years. We mining men 
of Illinois, even though the outlook for the immediate 
future is dark indeed, will not admit that the coal pro- 
duction of this state is to fall permanently from the 
record of nearly 90,000,000 tons a year to less than half 
that figure. We are favored in this state with coal 
deposits which in extent and in favorable mining con- 
ditions are second to none. With these natural riches 
at our command we will not admit that we are not able 
to devise means and methods by which this coal may be 
extracted so as to compete with coals from other states. 
The best brains of the industry have been working 
on this problem without as yet finding a solution, but 
the problem must and will be solved. 


CO-OPERATION WILL HELP SOLVE PROBLEMS 


“The solution, however, will only come through the 
thorough co-operation of all the various interests con- 
nected with the industry. In arranging this meeting 
in the heart of the coal producing center of the state, 
affording this opportunity for the free interchange of 
ideas, it was with the hope that some constructive 
thought might be brought to light which would assist 
in clearing the industry’s troubles which so vitally 
affect us all.” 

Dr. Honnold next called upon H. C. Miller of the 
Bureau of Mines, who assured the new state director 
of the hearty co-operation of that governmental bureau. 
Dr. L. E. Young: spoke in behalf. of the operators’ of 
the state, extending his most hearty good wishes and 
pledging the support of Illinois mine owners. State 
Senator F. C. Sneed, welcomed Mr. Lewis on behalf of 
the United Mine Workers, District 12, after which the 
honor guest made fitting reply, thus bringing the 
Institute’s semi-annual meeting to a close. 
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Miners’ Union Maintains Doubtful Hold on 


Far West and Mountain States 
By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


producing states west and north of the area cov- 

ered by the operations in the Southwestern Inter- 
state Field on the whole has shown less change in recent 
years than any other part of the country outside of the 
strongly unionized districts of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Kansas and Missouri. To this generaliza- 
tion, however, three striking exceptions must be made. 
Colorado has been in more or less turmoil for over two 
decades. A large part of the operations in Washing- 
ton—the only important producing state on the Pacific 
slope—has broken away from the union and North 
Dakota has established an open-shop basis. In the 
other states in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific divi- 
sions, the balance of power between union and non- 
union fields struck several years ago remains 
unchanged. 

The United Mine Workers established itself in the 
Northwest in the early years of the present century. 
Montana and Wyoming were organized in 1904, Wash- 
ington came into the fold in 1905; full recognition was 
extended to the union in 1908. In general, the effect 
of that recognition has been the same as in the older 
organized territories farther east. Basic day rates, of. 
course, have been controlled by the advances granted 
in the Central Competitive Field. These advances, it 
will be recalled, raised the level of the base inside day 
rates from $2.84 under the 1912-14 contract to $7.50 
under the Jacksonville agreement. Pick-mining rates 
in Montana and Wyoming were increased a total of 42 
to 43.5c. per ton during the same period. These ad- 
vances were more than met in the non-union and open- 
shop mines ef Colorado and Utah, where the net in- 
creases for typical groups of operations ranged from 
40 to 52c. per ton. 

Individual variations both in basic rates and in in- 
creases, however, were much greater at the unorganized 
mines. A study of wage rates, made by the United 


Te LABOR SITUATION in the bituminous coal 





Fifth of a series of articles describing the changes in the labor 
status of the different bituminous coal producing districts of the 
Uniteti States in recent years. Preceding articles appeared in 
Coal Age, Sept. 25, Oct, 1, 8 and 29. Another article will appear 


in an early issue. 


States Coal Commission, showed increases ranging 
from 8 to 64c. per ton at 32 mines in Colorado and 16 
to 48c. per ton at nine mines in Utah. In the majority 
of cases, the hourly rate for typical inside labor, such 
as brakemen, drivers and trackmen, was slightly lower 
in Colorado in the spring of 1912 than it was in the 
Central Competitive Field. In that major group the base 
rate was 35.5c. per hour. A few mines paid a higher 
hourly rate in Colorado at that time, going as high as 
40c. but in most cases the rate was between 31 and 
31.5c. Rates were advanced generally in 1912 and 1913 
and cut at many operations in Colorado in the second 
half of 1915. Advances were common in 1916 and 1917, 
the second half of 1919 and in 1920. Reductions were 
made in the second half of 1921 and in the first half of 
1922, but rates were restored during the second half 
of 1922 so that Jan. 1 1923 found the general average 
a few cents per hour above the base rates in the Central 
Competitive Field. 

This summary and the detailed figures presented in 
Table VI illustrate sharply the effect of organization 
upon the adjacent non-union states in the Mountain 
division. Although changes have been more frequent 
in the unorganized states of Colorado and Utah, it 
hardly can be denied that the proximity of the strongly 
organized union fields of Montana and Wyoming has 
had a stabilizing influence upon non-union rates—par- 
ticularly in times of prosperity. Wartime and post-war- 
time increases in the organized fields have been matched 
by increases in the open-shop regions, but the actual 
changes in cents per ton or per day have not always 
been the same. The non-union districts, however, have 
been in a position to take advantage of depressed con- 
ditions with wage reductions. 

This was notably true of Colorado in the first half 
of 1922, when the pick-mining rates were reduced to a 
1917 basis. The 1920 rates, however, were promptly 
restored the last half of the year. At the present time, 
the controlling rates are substantially less than the 1920 
bases. In other words, it appears to be the fixed policy 
in that state to give the non-union workers the benefit 
of any wage victory won by the United Mine Workers. 








Table VI—Changes in Pick-Mining Rates in Mountain States 
(Rates in Cents per Ton) 


1912 1915 1916 1917 ; 1919 1920 1922 
Jan.-June July-Dec. July-Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June* July-Dec. July-Deoc. Jan.-June Jan.-June July-Dec. 192 


Col ) 
Thick-seam, 132 in. 45.0 45.0 45.0 45.0 45.0 
42in.seam........ 85.0 90.0 80.0 80.0 83.0 
_ *S eee 50.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 58.0 
Montana 
Red Lodge, Carbon 
County......... 65.0 65.0 65.0 67.5 67.5 
Bear Creek, Carbon 
CE so. sck ss 78.0 78.0 78.0 80.5 80.5 
2foseishell County 73.0 73.0 73.0 75.5 75.5 
Thick-seam, 

" 113-156 in. 50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 
72-108 in. seam..... 63.0 63.0 63.0 63.0 63.0 
66-130 in. seam 46.0 46.0 46.0 46.0 46.0 

Wyoming 
weetwater........ 58.0 58.0 58.0 61.0 61.0 
Frontier, Lincoln 
and C n 54.0 54.0 54.0 56.0 56.0 


Net Increase 

2 over 1912 
55.0 80.0 80.0 94.0 74.0 94.0 49.0 
93.0 109.0 124.0 133.0 109.0 133.0 48.0 
68.0 78.0 89.0 102.0 78.0 102.0 52.0 
72.5 84.5 96.0 108.5 108.5 108.5 43.5 
87.5 97.5 108.5 121.5 121.5 121.5 43.5 
82.5 92.5 103.5 116.5 116.5 116.5 43.5 
60.0 75.0 85.5 94.0 94.0 94.0 44.0 
69.0 79.0 90.0 103.0 103.0 103.0 40.0 
55.0 70.0 80.0 94.0 94.0 94.0 48.0 
67.0 77.0 88.0 101.0 101.0 101.0 43.0 
62.0 72.0 82.0 96.0 96.0 96.0 42.0 


*Advances in Montana and Wyoming took place in April, October and November, 1917 and in November, 1919. 
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closer to the wage scales paid in union Wyoming than 
to the readjusted bases in effect-in Colorado. Inside 
day men are receiving $7.80 to $8.25 for eight hours’ 
work; outside men, $7 to $8.50. The pick-mining rates 
range from 75 to 94c. per ton and miners loading after 
machines receive 70 to 84c. per ton. 


UTAH SETS FAST PACE 


A study of the tonnage records in these states since 
1898 reveals two sharply differentiated groupings. In 
the lower group (see Fig. 14) are Colorado, Montana, 
Washington and Wyoming. Percentage increases in 
output, using 1898 production for each state as 190, 
follow the changes for the country as a whole. Wash- 
ington’s growth, however, consistently has been below 
the levels for the other states in this group. A limited 
industrial market, with strong competition from coal 


from other sections and from fuel oil, and a narrow’ 


domestic business more than union labor have retarded 
growth. In the upper grouping, Utah, a non-union state 
with favorable natural conditions, has set a pace not 
equalled by any state in the first group nor by New 
Mexico. On a flat tonnage basis, however, Utah output 
is still far below that of Colorado and lags considerably 
behind that of Wyoming. North Dakota, not shown, 
has registered a still greater percentage gain, but the 
actual tonnage raised is relatively small. 

The labor situation in Colorado has been more in the 
limelight, but to Washington belongs the distinction of 
making the first clean-cut, and successful, break with 
the union since the war. On March 1, 1921, a com- 
mittee representing 90 per cent of the commercial (non- 
railroad) tonnage of the state announced that it was 
no longer possible to continue to pay the 1920 wage 
scale and proposed an average reduction of 23 per cent, 
to be effective two weeks later. If the district officials 
of the United Mine Workers, with whom the operators 
had been in fruitless negotiation for two months, would 
not assent to the plan, the mines would close down. 

The miners rejected the reduction and the middle of 
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March saw all but one company on the west side of the 
Cascades idle and one large company and several smaller 
ones on the east side down. The railroad mines in the 
Rosyln-Cle Elum field, however, continued to operate 
without reduction in wages; most of the mines in that 
section shipping coal commercially also continued to 
work. To the charge that the action of the operators 
closed down constituted a lockout in violation of exist- 
ing agreements, the producers accused retorted that 
they had put the 1920 rates in effect following the de- 
cision of the United States Bituminous Coal Commission 
in the Central Competitive Field, but had refused to 
enter into any written contract guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of those wages. Without the reduction sought, 
declared the operators, it would be impossible to meet 
the competition of Vancouver Island and Utah coal and 
of fuel oil. 

The final severance of union relations did not come 
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until midsummer. In the interim operators had con- 
sented to the appointment of a quasi-govermental com- 
mission to investigate the situation and later had 
stated their willingness to accept a wage scale recom- 
mended by an official of the state labor department as 
the result of that investigation. The union, however, 
after several weeks’ delay, refused to consider the pro- 
posed scale or any other suggestion involving a reduc- 
tion in wages. Thereupon the operators issued notice 
that they would no longer recognize the union and 
stated that they would reopen their mines at the scale 
suggested by the neutral member of the investigating 
commission. This scale called for a rate of $5.25 to $6 
to inside underground labor and $4.50 to common labor 
above ground. Open-shop operation was formally com- 
menced Aug. 22, but it was several weeks later before 
the producers were able to augment the state’s produc- 
tion to a material degree, and union opposition did not 
completely disappear until the middle of 1923. 


Two COUNTIES REMAIN UNION 


Throughout this quiet struggle Kittitas and Thurston 
counties have remained steadfastly union. Production 
in those two counties is dominated by railroad-controlled 
coal companies, and such operations, generally speaking, 
have been particularly susceptible to union advances 
and most unwilling to invite a shutdown or serious cur- 
tailment of output by questioning union authority. 
There are only three operating companies in Thurston 
County: one, railroad controlled, produced 174,403 tons 
out of the 194,702 tons mined in that county in 1922 
and 252,032 tons out of 268,202 tons in 1923. In Kitti- 
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on the union wage scales. Up to May 1, 1923, the 
union maintained its “no backward step” policy in 
Washington as uncompromisingly as it had in other 
parts of its realm. But, after a month’s suspension 
and two months’ squabbling, district union officials 
did agree to a reduction in day rates—not to the 
level of non-union rates, it is true, but substantially 
less than had been paid. A comparison of the rates 
carried in the three scales is shown in Table VII. 
Organized labor in the coal fields of Colorado has had 
a checkered career. For over 40 years it has struggled 
to establish itself in that state, only to go down in defeat 
when it pressed for recognition. There were strikes 
in 1888, 1893, 1903 and 1913 to establish union power. 
Strong-arm methods against the union were resorted 
to in some of these struggles. Organizers and members 
of the national executive board, said the convention of 
the United Mine Workers in 1905, “were murderously 
assaulted in broad daylight while traveling on passen- 
ger trains; other organizers were held up and beaten 
on the public streets, while still others were threatened 
that, if they did not depart from Colorado, their lives 
would be in danger.” And in 1914 there was Ludlow! 
Out of this bitter and bloody industrial warfare came 
the law creating the Colorado Industrial Commission 


‘and the establishment of the Rockefeller Industrial 


Representation Plan at the mines of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., the largest operator in the state. The 
Industrial Commission law, passed in the spring of 
1915, “requires that no change in wages or hours shall 
be made without 30 days’ notice to the commission. If 
a strike or lockout results from the change, or the 








































































































































































































tas County, 866,183 tons out of a total of 1,053,584 tons 

in 1922 and 1,119,102 tons out of 1,358,359 tons in 1923 

were produced by a railroad coal company—one of the : 900 
six operators in that county. 59 

The record of non-union and union production for the i | 
state as a whole during the past three years has been 800 
as follows: [ ‘ 

N 750 
Union Mines Non-Union Mines al \ 
Net Tons Net Tons { a 700 
1922 1,248,246 1,352,722 y 5 
1923 1,626,561 1,319,446 ‘ 
1924 1,339,490 1,315,425 r ] 650 

Approximately. 2,045 men are employed in the union y 600 
and 2,261 workers in the non-union mines. : / 

Kittitas and Thurston counties still recognize the 550 
union, but the losses the United Mine Workers has Fig. 14—Production Trend 
suffered in the rest of the state have left their mark ee ne Meoene Sean PK 

; -r ' duction is_ traced *aivide 450 
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Table VII—Day Wage Scales in Washington 


— Union Mines— Non- 

Prior to Effective union 

April |, Mines. 
192 9 


Inside Labor 3 23 23 
Miners, timbermen, tracklayers............00s+e06: $8.25 $7.50 $6.00 
PE RT IE A Po ere ee 8.25 > fh. aa, aero 
Timbermen’s helpers, tracklayers’ helpers, hoist-men 

on development work, cagers’ helpers, pumpmen, in- 

side day labor not otherwise specified............- 7.55 6. 5.25 
Motormen, rope-riders, cagers.............0.000005 7.75 6.25 5.50 
TO arse ke cs so ha 5.8 s ok os ba ccaes ewaaatweteee 7.75 6.25 5.25 
PEE 55656 6S hn GEE oS RESO BAIN R Ges { 3-33 2-3 pda 
CO ar ei gS kde hipitoum np re oekeiae ba bie 4.77 & ee 
cB GUA errs (hint ore ties Irie fipae: 4.52 3.25 3.25 
Hoist boys on development work................---+ 5.42 Py eee ee 
TGOGUOMTR GOMIOOOND oo 55s) c nc ngs Sop eden eben A Ege Tee 5.50 

Outside Labor 
WG ONR 0 5.0 cms Slaps Sas se wn oo ap mad ble shes 8.00 6.50 6.00 
Firemen, washermen (first class)... ...........++.0+5 7.40 5.90 5.25 
Cagers, development engineers................+5055 7.50 6.00 5.25 
oe NRE, OPC OEE ae Te 7.10 5.50 5.00 
BPN. 5 os ee ia be daie aia keo betes drs vebas 54h 7.10 5.60 5.00 
Teamsters, blacksmiths’ helpers..............-..+-: 7.25 5.50 5.00 
IR hc  <ioca a pa Adee Mo os cess we eae cats 4.52 3.25 3.25 
CN oko ods eds we TERS E a wlele 0 oa 06d benwes' oe we 4.37 4 3.25 
Blacksmiths (firet class)... .......ccccccescecsececs 8.05 7.00 6.00 
Blacksmiths (second class) .............2..eeeeeeee8 » > Gare - | 5.50 
Cammennee (0RE IRIE). ones ticeccecéipesascccseccs 8.05 7.00 5.75 
Carpenters (second class), bunker machinery tenders. 7.55 6.00 5.25 
Care Cem, CIID. ons oo ois oho ec aso so kone ce 7.25 5:75 5.00 
Screen men, moving picking table men.............. 6.75 5.00 4.50 
Screen boys, moving picking table boys............. 4.72 3.50 3.50 
Outside labor not otherwise specified. ............... 7.00 5.00 4.50 
Machinists (first clams) .........ccccccsccscccccscce 8.05 6.75 6.00 
Machinists (second class) ................0eseeeeeee 7.75 6.00 5.50 
EMG Ee THN COMI. 5 cc Sick hic steiawecdesecsesees 7.55 5.75 5.25 
Lamp men (second clags).............seccececesees 7.00 5.25 4.75 
Washermen (second class) .............-...+eeeeeee 7.20 5.70 5.00 

7.00 5.50 4.75 


File BU GR TOE oo. oe 5 Ss .cac She's seins even gees 








proposal of it, the commission has power to order that 
former conditions be restored until an investigation 
can be made and a decision rendered.” 

This is not the place to describe and study the work- 
ings of the Industrial Commission law or of the Rocke- 
feller plan. That latter was designed to effect a per- 
manent peace in the relations between the coal company 
and its workers without yielding to the United Mine 
Workers “by developing some organization in the min- 
ing camps which will assure to the employees the oppor- 


tunity for collective bargaining, for easy and constant — 


conferences with reference to any matter or grievance 
which may come up and any other advantages which 
may be derived from membership in the union.” The 
plan, which did not recognize the United Mine Workers, 
but which did not prohibit proselyting for individual 
members by union agents, is mentioned because its 
adoption led to an unexpected result—a union contract 
and recognition by the Victor-American Fuel Co. and 
16 other Colorado operators. 
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In justifying its action, the Victor-American com- 
pany asserted that the Colorado Fuel & ‘Iron Co., by 
adopting the Rockefeller plan, had “opened the door to 
the unrestricted activities of the organizers of the 
United Mine Workers of America” and declared that 
self-protection under war conditions (the contract was 
signed in March, 1917) made the action taken by the 
Victor-American and its associates necessary. ‘The 
agreement expired March 31, 1920, and was not 
renewed. The insurgent operators were willing to be 
guided by wage rates in competing union fields, but 
declined to continue recognition of the labor organiza- 
tion. Possibly the general strikes in 1919 and 1922 and 
the failure of the 1917 agreement to stampede the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and other operators not 
parties to the 1917 contract into recognition of the 
United Mine Workers soured the signatories. 

Since the expiration of that agreement and the 
unsuccessful strike of the miners in the northern lig- 
nite fields to force recognition, union organization 
activities have been conducted more or less under cover. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that more than 50 per 
cent of the productive capacity of the state was hit by 
the 1922 strike. Recently the union has become more 
open in its efforts to strengthen its organization and 
to swell its membership. In this campaign it is plac- 
ing great stress on the manner in which Colorado 
operators have departed from the Jacksonville scale. 

The disintegration of union power in North Dakota 
was completed last year, when the last two.mines which 
had been giving it recognition abandoned the cause 
of the United Mine Workers. At the present time 
there is no well-defined wage scale in effect in that 
state. Rates range from 65c. to $1 for room work and 
75c. to $1.25 for entry work. The significance of North 
Dakota lies not in the tonnage being raised, although 
the output during recent periods of scarcity has been 
increased ten- and fifteenfold over the 1898 base. This 
growth means that the state is becoming more and 
more self-sustaining in its coal supply, thereby blocking 
the expansion Montana and Wyoming might expect 
from cultivating North Dakota markets. 

In the Far West, as in the Southwest and in the 
Central Competitive Field, the changes in labor status 
which have taken place since the war all have been 
unfavorable to the United Mine Workers of America. 





Scenes at the Black Star Coal Co., Inc., at Alva, Ky. . 


The illustration above shows the tipple of the Black 
Star Coal Co., Inc., at the company’s mine:in the Har-: 
lan Field, at Alva, Ky. On the right is a storage- 
battery locomotive bringing up a loaded trip ‘to the 
tipple. The headlights shine through the. bumper, 
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Beating Anthracite Is Difficult in Winnipeg 


By George R. Pratt 


Alberta Government Fuel Engineer, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


been made to enable the producers of various coals 

in Alberta, Can., to gain and hold for their prod- 
uct the extensive market in and around Winnipeg in 
Manitoba which has been enjoyed for so long by Penn- 
sylvania anthracite and other American coals. This 
campaign has progressed through many stages with 
varying degrees of success. There have been many 
obstacles to surmount, some of which have been over- 
come so that today the outlook is hopeful. 


= SEVERAL YEARS a consistent effort has 


Winnipeg is situated far AUUUUAUANUEALAAUEAEGOAOUEDAGDEUANGUOUEADOGUEOUAUOADOGANOOUDADONDOOUODEOEOODUDEOOREOEODEOEODEGUROUEOEUNOUEOOOGOOOOOOUEOOGNOOOUOUONUOOASOUNNAOIEOIE 


inland and, in consequence, 


they stood no better chance of selling these coals than 
had a new coal dealer. 

Opposed to the viewpoint of the majority was a 
minority of citizens who had had satisfactory experi- 
ence in using Alberta coals in the ordinary furnace 
equipment, and as a result were prepared to continue 
its use. From these conflicting experiences there arose 
the realization that there was a permanent market for 
Alberta coals if the public could be educated in their 
proper use—to buy for service instead of at a price. 

During the following 
season some new friends 





has a long and continuous 
winter, without break, and 


1918 practically all domes- 
tic heating was confined to 
the use of United States 
anthracite. 

What happened to change 
this? First a shortage oc- 
curred, due to a strike of 
anthracite miners. This 
was followed by a lowering 
of quality, a price boost 
considerably above its 
value, and a _ suggestion 
from the United States 
that Canada was not en- 
titled to all the anthracite 


WAY OF SUBSTITUTER IS HARD 


a dry atmosphere. Until [N.VARIOUS parts of the United States 

efforts are now being made to substitute 
something for anthracite in the esteem—and 
coal bins—of householders. The effort is not 
new. In Manitoba and Alberta the campaign 
to substitute Canadian coal for Pennsylvania 
hard coal and for some other kinds of Ameri- 
can coal has been going on for five years. 
The obstacles which must be overcome by the 
substituters are many. Mr. Pratt in this ar- 
ticle describes some of them. After all, it is 
a tough job to wean the people of a wnoie 
geographical division away from any fuel to 
which they have become accustomed. 


of Alberta coals were made, 
and some were lost. The 
losses were mostly due to 
the lack of standardizing 
the fuels, and also to the 
fact that all coals were 
offered as Alberta coals. 
Considering the wide range 
of varieties offered, few 
customers could guess right 
every time in their selec- 
tion. That season, one of 
the larger Winnipeg deal- 
ers maintained a demon- 
stration showing how the 
different fuels should be 
burned in various equip- 
ments and by that means 





she desired because she had ITEM Made hundreds of friends 


so much coal of her own. 

It required all of these adverse conditions to con- 
vince the Alberta coal producers at the time that there 
was a market for their coals in Winnipeg, and this was 
realized by them so suddenly that they immediately 
began to ship coals of all descriptions, regardless of 
the particular use of each coal or of its adaptability to 
the market. At the end of the season it was found that 
the phophesied disasters, from the use of Alberta coal, 
had not materialized. 

However, new difficulties arose. Many citizens were 
satisfied that they did not want to be bothered with 
Alberta coals. The reasons given were: They were too 
dirty to put in the house; thére was too much trouble 
in firing; the coals were too sooty and smoky; some 
coals burned tee quickly and the firé went out, others 
burned too slow and gave no heat; some coals clinkered 
too much, others made too much dusty ash; a particular 
furnace was not suitable, other furnaces were too large 
or too small. Some of these objections were excuses, 
others were valid reasons from the standpoint of thé 
consumer. Much of the trouble arose from the opinion 
that the use %f Alberta coal was only a temporary 
measure. Also, the old coal dealers had established 
connections with producers in the United States and it 
meant loss of business to introduce Alberta coals when 
é § 


This article is from a paper féad by Mr, Pratt at thé aniitial 
western: meeting of the Canadian stitute of Mining and Metal- 
‘lurgy, Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 4, 1925. 





for Alberta coal. The re- 
sults obtained by this firm convinced the Alberta gov- 
ernment that the education of the consumer was esSen- 
tial for the building of a permanent market. 

The first effort was the establishment of practical 
demonstrations to instruct the coal user how to get the 
best service from the fuel. This was accomplished by 
setting up several domestic furnaces and operating 
them in the office in Winnipeg. It was discovered that 
most of the visitors to our demonstrations were friendly 
to Alberta coal, and it was the others, who did not 
come, that we had to get in touch with. 

To reach these people newspaper advertising was 
started, and we published stories of general interest 
about coal, under the title of “Goal Truths.” We had 
depended upon holding these new customers, until they 
had become used to the coal; by appealing to their 
patriotism and by enlarging upon the national profit 
in using only Canddian coals. In this we were disap- 
pointed and found that it required considerable logic 
to persuade a person, on sentimental grounds, to use 
a toal which he considered was costing him more than 
it sHould. 

This experiencé convinced us that simply teaching 
people how to use Alberta coal would not hold a perma- 
nent market for it and that our main efforts should be 
directed toward preaching and proving economy by its 
use. We, therefore, continued our experiments in order 
to establish standard instructions for the ~ economical 
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burning of Alberta coal, and these instructions were 
published in book form in 1923. 

While these methods have met with some success 
there is a feeling that it is the duty of the Dominion 
Government to adopt means whereby the sale of Cana- 
dian coal may be increased, and that measures to this 
end should be incorporated in a national policy of solv- 
ing Canada’s fuel problem: 

Unfortunately, intensive competition from mines, im- 
porters, wholesalers and retailers had developed a con- 
dition that resulted in the establishment of over 200 
registered coal dealers in the city of Winnipeg. Profit- 
able business for Alberta coal was therefore difficult 
because a large percentage of coal was distributed by 
men who were not competent to give the necessary 
information about burning the fuel—so essential for 
retaining a market. 


ORIGINALLY SOLD AS SOFT COAL 


All Alberta coals, when first entering the Winnipeg 
market, were sold as Alberta soft coal. Because of the 
confusion that this made the steam-coal mines sold coal 
under names that each had established for its particular 
product and domestic coals were again sub-divided and 
each coal was named after the district in which it was 
produced (there are now 35 districts in Alberta produc- 
ing domestic coals). 

It was quickly apparent that the grouping of several 
different coals under one district name was not satis- 
factory from the market point of view. Mines that had 
developed to the point of producing a good quality of 
fuel, by using proper equipment and skill in mining and 
preparation, were in competition with other mines, in 
the same district, that possessed little or no equipment 
and which were operated with little regard for the 
quality of the coal produced. 

The best class of coal producer set the price according 
to his cost of production; the other man took advantage 
of this price when the market was in favor of the seller, 
but undercut the price when it was a buyer’s market. 
As far as the buyer knew, or was concerned, both men 
were selling the same kind of coal. The variability in 
standards and price increased the difficulty of establish- 
ing a reliable market because the consumer could not be 
quaranteed value for his money at all times, nor had he 
means of protecting himself. 


EXTEND MINES RESPONSIBILITY 


While it may be desirable, from a market point of 
view, to limit the varieties of coal entering Winnipeg to 
the best in quality, according to price, it was not pos- 
sible to do so without restraint of free trading. There- 
fore, it was decided that the next best thing to do would 
be to make the mine extend its responsibility, to value 
received by the consumer, and to establish trade marks 
by which its coal could be recognized. 

This proposal was made to the Alberta government, 
and to the coal producers in Alberta, and resulted in 
the compulsory registration of every mine in Alberta 
and the adoption of trade names, under which all coal 
was required to be sold. A law to this effect was passed 
by the Alberta government during 1923 to operate for 
one year, but has since been made permanent. 

Thé city of Winnipeg finally passed a by-law which 
definéd a coal dealer and required coal delivery tickets to 
show the grade name of the mine and the district in 
which it was situated. This had the effect of establish- 
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ing some evidence as to the kind.of.coal delivered, but 
as much coal is purchased from perusal of newspaper 
advertising, and irresponsible dealers continued to ad- 
vertise “best coal” using district names and other gen- 
eralities, it did not have the entire effect desired. The 
by-law was subsequently changed to include the adver- 
tising of trade names, but as it was.not enforced, the 
disadvantage continued. ° 

Included in the Winnipeg bane” was a provision 
which required the dealer to state the minimum calorific 
value of each coal he proposed to sell, and if any of his 
coals were below this minimum he was liable to prosecu- 
tion. In theory this seemed a very desirable feature, 
but it actually worked to the disadvantage of all; the 
consumer, the regular dealer, and the coal producer. 

As there are no official standards set for the calorific 
value of various coals it was left to each dealer to 
establish a value—which he had to live up to. The 
regular dealer set the value according to his experience 
with the coal which he had been handling, usually on 
coals fairly well established and of high quality. The 
irresponsible dealer set his calorific value sufficiently low 
so that it would permit him to sell the lowest grade of 
coal obtainable. It also permitted substitution. 

On making representation to the Winnipeg author- 
ities I was assured that the city would accept analyses 
made by the Alberta government. There being no suit- 
able standards available a temporary list of coals was 
made and instructions were given to a testing laboratory 
to take 250 samples of coals, as received in Winnipeg, 
and to establishjthe desired standards. However, in- 
stead of improving the situation new problems arose 
which caused me to withdraw the temporary list of 
analyses. 


PROSECUTED SEVERAL DEALERS 


Several dealers were prosecuted by the license depdrt- 
ment on the complaint that their coals did not meet the 
calorific standard that had been set. Tw of these had 
an independent chemist to take samples of the loads. 
These samples showed the coal to be well above the 
established standards. The court dismissed the case. 

The method of sampling adopted by the license in- 
spector was the result of visual inspection. If he con- 
sidered the coal to be below the standard he selected a 
small sample which he handed in for analysis. Those 
who understand the rudiments of sampling will appre- 
ciate that a person making a selection in such manner 
can pick just whatever he desires for the purpose in 
mind. 

As it was made evident that the calorific jvalue was 
all that the inspector looked for we withdrew our anal- 
yses. We had assumed that the calorific value would be 
used in conjunction with other characteristics in making 
a determination of quality. 

The by-law is now under review with a view to its 
reconstruction so that it may operate as was originally 
intended. 

In developing the market much advertising has been 
done, most of which has been of an educational nature; 
but if advertising has any value. in obtaining markets 
for a product it also assists your competitor in taking 
your business away. Winnipeg is probably the most 
competitive coal market on the continent and it is 
essential that the Alberta producers should feel respon- 
sible for the economical handling of their coals if they 
wish to retain their hold on the domesti¢ trade there, © 
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Proposals for Emergency Rates 
Threaten Free-for-All Scramble 
For Eastern Domestic Coal Trade 


Coal producing interests of West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Maryland 
and Virginia clamored before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission last 
week for more favorable rate bases 
and routes into New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states. The low-vola- 
tile fields of the first named state, 
given an all-rail basis on lump, egg 
and nut sizes under the order of the 
Commission, suggested to Commissioner 
Campbell and Examiner Koch, before 
whom hearings were held in the rooms 
of the Merchants’ Association, New 
York City, Nov. 12-14, that the rates 
should be extended to mine-run and 
slack during the present emergency 
and that other routes should be opened 
up if the bituminous fields were to take 
up the deficit in domestic supplies 
created by the anthracite strike. 

At the tag-end of the sessions the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 field of Ohio came 
forward with an offer to shoulder some 
of the burdens of the East if the Com- 
mission would establish emergency 
rates from the mines in that district. 
The Virginia anthracite interests, who 
also desire to participate in this busi- 
ness, found the waiting for a chance 
to be heard too tiresome; when called 
upon to present their case, it was dis- 
covered that their spokesman had de- 
parted. 


Pennsylvania Makes Protest 


Central and western Pennsylvania 
registered vigorous dissent to the pro- 
posals of West Virginia. Pennsylvania 
witnesses questioned the existence of 
the emergency pictured by the Commis- 
sion and other witnesses. If the picture 
be true, they argued, authorization of 
long-haul movements would result in 
dilution of transportation , facilities 
which would defeat the purpose for 
‘which new rates and routes were es- 
‘tablished. In this position they were 
-strongly supported by counsel for the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
‘railroads. _ Southern originating lines 
expressed a readiness to co-operate in 
any emergency measure adopted, al- 
though the Virginian thought that the 
recent decision requiring joint rates 


from the Winding Gulf field to the. 


West was sufficient drain .upon its 
equipment. The railroads will be given 


an opportunity to present their side of 


the case when the hearings are resumed 
at Washington, D. C., this morning. 
For a time the New York hearings 


threatened to develop into a free-for- 
all scramble for a chance “to save New 
England” from freezing. Some of the 
enthusiasm went out, however, when 
Commissioner Johnston B. Campbell, 
after listening to railroad protests and 
conferring with his associates, an- 
nounced: 

“This hearing was brought about 
primarily to consider temporary rates 
and routes. Of course, the question of 
permanent rates and routes is before 
us, but I think I am safe in saying that 
we will confine our orders as the result 
of these particular hearings to the 
establishment of temporary rates and 

utes. Then, of course, the case can 

kept open” for more leisurely con- 
sideration of future rates. The Com- 
missioner intimated that the rates to 
be ordered following the New York and 
Washington hearings would carry a 
definite time limit. 

Witnesses for the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Fuel Committee and the indus- 
trial interests of the Northeast made 


the opening pleas for the establishment 
of rates on all sizes of low-volatile 
coal and for movement via all recog- 
nized gateways. The basis fixed in 
the Commission’s order to destinations 
on lines other than the New Haven 
was criticized. Although it developed 
that the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the New England committee—John 
Hays Hammond and Eugene Hultman 
—were opposed to all-rail rates on 
mine-run as uneconomic, the commit- 
tee’s representative at the hearing 
favored their permanent establishment 
and also wanted the high-volatile fields 
opened up to his section of .the country. 


New York Wants Same Advantages 


New York’s position, as outlined by 
the chairman of the state coal commis- 
sion, was simply that the Empire State 
wanted to enjoy the same rate advan- 
tages that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission saw fit to extend to other 
parts of the East. Contrary to the 
hostility toward anthracite voiced by 
some of the New England witnesses, 
New York had no desire for a perma- 
nent divorce from hard coal. The 
state had launched a campaign to teach 
consumers how to burn soft coal solely 
as an emergency measure. Newark, 
N. J., asserted that over 1,100 families 





Testifying before Interstate Com- 
’ merce Commissioner Campbell at 
New York last week, Thomas F. 
Farrell, vice-president of the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., estimated that 
the anthracite strike was creating 
a shortage of 12,500,000 tons per 
month which the bituminous indus- 
try must meet in the near future. 
Domestic ‘anthracite consumption 
during the six months of the heavy 
coal-burning season averages 10,- 
000,000 tons per month, or 60,- 
000,000 tons, against which were 
supplies of 30,000,000 tons. Con- 
sumption of steam sizes approxi- 
' mates 2,500,000 tons monthly. 
‘By the middle of next month, 
therefore, the stocks of. anthracite 
will be exhausted, forcing the con- 
sumer back upon other fuels at the 
rate of 10,000,000 tons of domestic 
‘coal and 2,500,000 tons of steam 
coal each month. To: meet. this 
situation will require the best 
efforts of the bituminous industry 
and the railroads via all routes and 
roads. 
The bituminous industry, retorted 





Take Your Choice 


Charles O’Neill, secretary of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers Association, is overmanned 
to the extent of 200,000 workers. 
Its capacity is 200,000,000 to 400,- 
000,000 tons annually in excess of | 
normal demands. Hundreds of 
mines are now idle. Central Penn- 
sylvania alone can ship : 1,250,000 
tons of prepared coal. monthly. 
How then, he asked, can it be said 
that the suspension of anthracite 
mining with an annual output of 
90,000,000 tons, creates an emer- 
gency? 

The only danger in the situation, 
as Mr. O’Neill sees it, is that the 
commission, by opening: up all- 
rail routes from the more: distant 
fields, will encourage such a waste- 
ful use of transportation facilities 
in uneconomic criss-crossing and 
long hauls that a tremendous car 
shortage will develop. In other 
words, to establish the rates sug- 
gested in the Commission’s orders 
will tend to create the very emer- 
gency the Commission is seeking 
to avoid. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. Resumes 
_ At Mansfield Mine 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has opened 

the fifth 1917 scale mine in the Pitts- 
burgh district.. Just a few days after 

Montour No. 10 was started, Nov. 9, 
at Library, Pa., the company got the 
Mansfield mine, ’ in Scott Township, 
near Carnegie, which is only a few 
miles from Pittsburgh, started on the 
1917 wage scale. 

The Mansfield mine ships over the 
Pennsylvania, but. the first coal from 
thé mine will be supplied to the town 
of Carnegie for domestic purposes, the 
_ Mansfield grade being the best domestic 
coal produced in the Pittsburgh district. 

It is expected to bring the total force 
at Mansfield mine to 350 men, and to 
bring the daily production up to about 
1,400 tons daily. 

Eight deputy sheriffs were posted at 
the mine, but no disorder was expected 
as there has been no trouble at any 
of the other four mines started by the 
company at the lower wage scale. 
Lance Linsley is superintendent. Harry 
M. White, division manager at Mid- 
pe mine, is in charge also at Mans- 

eld. 
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Report of Coal Stocks 
Ready by Christmas 


Plans for a survey of coal 
stocks by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, as announced in Coal Age 
last week, have been changed, 
and a survey as of Nov. 1 will be 
taken. The machinery is already 
in motion and the-data will be 
available, according to general 
speculation, shortly before Christ- 
mas. 











Mansfield mine was one of the last 
pits of the company to be closed down 
because of the > depression resulting 
from inability to compete with South- 
ern fields... It was shut down April 30, 
1925. 

The total number of employees in 
the five mines of the company in the 
Pittsburgh district is now 905. 





Westbound shipments of bituminous 
coal through the “Soo” canals in Octo- 
ber, 1925, totaled 1,873,482 net tons. 
No cargoes of hard coal passed through 
during the month. 





in that city were unable to buy anthra- 
cite because supplies were exhausted 
and asked the co-operation of the bitu- 
minous industry in meeting the situa- 
tion. The chairman of the fuel com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents cautioned the Com- 
mission against ignoring the require- 
ments of the rest of the country in its 
zeal to provide for the necessities of 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states. 

Apparently mindful of the refusal of 
the Commission in its original decision 
to establish joint rates from the splint 
fields because “we have no requests by 
the public authorities or by the repre- 
sentatives of consumers in support 
thereof,” Kanawha and related fields 
marshalled their battalions to meet 
this objection. Retail and wholesale 
agents told how they had demonstrated 
its virtues and sold splint coal in 
Framingham, Worcester, Holyoke, 
Northampton, Brockton, Providence, 
Fall River, Boston, Gloucester, Albany, 
Schenectady and Watervliet. Trial 
orders, they said, had led to repeat 
orders, 


High-Volatile Has Innings 


Exhibits were introduced to show 
that 73.5 per cent of the mine capacity 
of the Kanawha district—which has 
shipped approximately 400 cars to the 
Northeast in the past 60. days—has 
screening facilities and could oe 
25,000, to 50,000 tons to New Englan 
every month without robbing other sec- 
tions. Logan, with the close of naviga- 
tion, could offer 175,000 tons of 
prepared coal monthly; the Kenova- 
Thacker field, 60,000 to 75,000 tons. 
The northeastern and Big Sandy fields 
in Kentucky also wanted to share in 
the business, 

Whether rates on mine-run would 
help to keep down prices on prepared 
sizes. was a bone of contention, but 
every district,pled for the same advan- 





tages. that might be accorded others. 
As a rate basis eastbound, traffic ex- 
perts suggested the differential adjust- 
ment over New River rates from the 
Kanawha field to Washington and tide- 
water, with possibly diminishing dif- 
ferentials as distance increased. 
Operators in the Clinch Valley divi- 
sion of the Norfolk & Western attacked 
the failure of the carriers to include 
their mines in the rates effective Oct. 
15. It was admitted that this disrup- 
tion of a long established rate relation- 
ship was long contemplated by the 
Commission’s order and it was indicated 
that an adjustment would be made. 
Similar assurances were forthcoming 
from the N. & W. following the recital 
of the complaints of Baltimore retailers 
on the Western Maryland that the new 
rates had not been published via their 
line, leaving their rates 75c. a ton 
higher than those applicable via Balti- 
more & Ohio and Pennsylvania R.R. 
deliveries. 
the same character, it was testified, 
exists at Philadelphia on Philadelphia 
& Reading deliveries. 
_ Aside from the Baltimore testimony 
and that offered on behalf of the splint 
producers, the retail trade was without 
representation at the hearing. But the 
retail distributors were assailed a num- 
ber of times by different witnesses. 
Every time complaint was made of high 
prices to the consumer, producers in- 
sisted that the responsibility was not 
theirs. The spokesman for the New 
England Governors’ Fuel Committee 
declared that if proper co-operation 
was not forthcoming from the retailers, 
industries would purchase mine-run, 
screen out. the lump and sell the large 
coal direct to their employees. Another 
witness intimated that the willingness 
of some retailers to handle high-vola- 
tile coal was due, to their hope that the 
householders would be so troubled with 
smoke that they would flock back to 
anthracite when the strike was over. 


Another maladjustment of. 
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Engineers Hold Meeting in 
Anthracite Region; Inspect 
Modern Mining Equipment 


Mining, mechanical’ and’ ‘electrical 
engineers of the wholé anthracite field 
attended the. meeting’ of the Lehigh 
Valley Section of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers held at 
Pottsville, Pa., Nov. 13. Papers ‘were 
read by men representing mining, pub- 
lic utility and _manifacturing com- 
panies. 

J. H. Pierce, assistant to the president 
of the Buck Run Coal Co., presented a 
paper dealing with the question of the 
use and generation of power. In his 
paper he stressed the business aspects 
of engineering work in the mining field 
and the necessity for lower power costs.’ 

A thorough digest of the “giant 
power” report dealing with its engi- 
neering and financial phases was made 
by Farley Osgood, past president of the 
‘American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. In comparing the estimates and 
plans proposed in the “giant” survey 
with present-day developments and 
practices of public utilities, Mr: Osgood 
showed wide differences and claimed 
that experiences have’ shown that 
power plant costs used in the survey 
were much too low. 

H. D. James, who is in charge of the 
control department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
spoke on control equipment. In his 
address he touched upon the details of 
the 1,200-hp. electro-pneumatic control 
equipment recently installed by the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. at its 
Lansford colliery. He also spoke about 
other new developments of control 
equipment suitable for meeting the 
exacting conditions necessitated by 
automatically operated pumps, hoists, 
elevators and special motor applica- 
tions. 


Inspect “Giant” Breaker 


On Nov. 14, the day following the 
technical session, many of the engi- 
neers journeyed to Lansford, where they 
inspected the new breaker and equip- 
ment of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. One of the first places visited by 
the engineers was the main hoist house 
where they saw a large magnetic hoist 
control panel and the electro-pneumatic 
control apparatus. 

After viewing the hoisting, com- 
pressor and power distribution systems 
the engineers were conducted through 
the breaker. Here they saw the lay- 
out of a structure designed to handle 
10,000 tons of product per day. 

‘As the coal goes through the breaker 
it is sized, cleaned and prepared by 

equipment ‘completely driven by elec- 
tric motors. Many novel features in 
the design of the breaker to prevent — 
rapid deterioration and degradation were 
thoroughly inspected.- Much interest 
was shown in the methods by which 
coal is prepared because the product 
of the mines in this region is much 
different from that in the northern an- 

thracite field. However, much. valuable 
information was gathered by most.,of . 
the engineers. because . the . breaker 
structure is ern in every, detail and 
points the way toward future progress. 
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Union Gains Little Ground 
In Upper West Virginia; 
Outlaw, Strike Is Stopped 


Non-union coal production in the 
twelve and one-half counties in north- 
ern West Virginia, which are breaking 
from the union’s control, continued 
heavy last week. In the first four days 
of the week 7,254 cars of coal was pro- 
duced compared to 6,859 cars in the 
corresponding period of the week be- 
fore. The union mines showed a slight 
increase. In the first four days they 
produced 1,064 cars compared to 1,027 
cars in the first four days of the previ- 
ous week. As usual, the union charged 
non-union operators with deliberately 
falsifying the record of non-union pro- 
duction. 

Union tonnage on the Monongahela 
Ry. continues the heaviest in the region. 
The union output on Scotts Run is 
heavier than the open-shop tonnage, 
which indicates that the last stronghold 
of the union in northern West Virginia 
is there. The union tonnage reached 
258 cars on Nov. 12, the heaviest daily 
union tonnage on the Monongahela Ry. 
since Oct. 29, when a similar number 
of cars was loaded. 

On the average there were 216 non- 
union mines at work daily in northern 
West Virginia in the first four days 
of last week as against 14 union plants. 

An illegal strike occurred at mine 
No. 2 of the Cleveland & Morgantown 
Coal Co. (the Pursglove interests, of 
Cleveland, Ohio), one of the largest 
union mines on Scotts Run Nov. 10, but 
the men were all back in the pits the 
next day. The trouble, according to 
statement credited to Samuel Purs- 
glove, president of the company, was 
that miners wanted transportation into 
the plant, which he says never was pro- 
vided and is contrary to the state laws. 
From other sources it was reported that 
the strike resulted from a company 
effort to have the men push cars uphill 
in the mine. 


Encourages Miners 

As a means of bolstering up a lost 
cause, Van A. Bittner, chief interna- 
tional representative of the United 
Mine Workers in northern West Vir- 
ginia, returned from a week’s visit to 
Washington, D. C., and gave -out a 
statement designed to hold out a ray of 


- hope to the striking union miners. 


“After conferring with our repre- 
sentatives in the various fields I may 
say that the situation in northern West 
Virginia is becoming “mdre encouraging 
every day,” said Bittner. “Approxi- 
mately 500 union miners have been put 
to work in the Scotts Run field during 
the past week, and with other union 
operations resuming,. about 250 more 
union miners will be employed in the 
next few days,” he declared. 

The large mine of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., No. 63, at Monongah, ran its 
first coal Nov. 10, and officials of the 
company say that more than 100 men 
are at work at the plant. This is 
striking into the very heart of the 


" union’s stronghold, and generally is re- 


garded as one of the most difficult 
mines to work on a non-union basis in 
the region. It is reported that the 
union miners have leased a lot near the 
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© Wide World Photcs. 
Rev. John J. Curran 


Father Curran, who is the pastor of St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, _ Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is sharing the stage with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot in the effort to bring the 
anthracite miners and operators together 
and settle the hard-coal strike. He has 
discussed the situation recently with the 
Governor and with President Lewis and 
Vice-President Murray of the miners’ union 
and when Governor Pinchot conferred last 
week with Mr. Lewis and Major Inglis, 
Father Curran said it was “the beginning 
of the end.” He would not explain, how- 
ever, on what he based his optimistic view. 





pit mouth and are picketing from there. 

When 45 union pickets appeared be- 
fore Judge Winfield Scott Meredith in 
Marion County Circuit Court in Fair- 
mont Nov. 9, he did not pronounce 
sentence on them on charges of con- 
tempt of court growing out of picketing 
at the Monongah entrance to New Eng- 
land mine of the company at Watson 
but deferred action for 30 days. 

Announcement has been made that 
the Consolidation Coal Co. has selected 
John S. Forinash, of Grafton, to act as 
its commissioner in settling disputes 
between the coal company and the em- 
ployees now working non-union. Forin- 
ash formerly was president of Sub- 
district No. 3, District No. 17, United 
Mine Workers, but was dropped from 
the miners’ force when the interna- 
tional union took over the autonomy of 
District No. 17. 

The tipple at Whiteman mine of the 
Clarksburg Big Vein Coal Co., three 
miles west. of Clarksburg, was burned 
down on the night of Nov. 11, causing 
a loss of several thousand dollars. 


Kansas Also Rock Dusts 


Five mines in the Kansas field now 
are rock dusting, Ernest Shaw, deputy 
state mine inspector, announced Nov. 11. 
Mr. Shaw for three years has been 
endeavoring to persuade operators in 
the Kansas field to use rock dust. 
Those mines which now are employing 
it are Hamilton Coal & Mercantile Co. 
No. 9, Wilbert & Schreeb, Krueger 
Coal Co., Mackie J. and Clemens Coal 
Co. No. 17. Four of the five mines 
are dustirig by hand. In the Hamilton 
mine, however, an electrically operated 
duster devised by Mr. Shaw and W. R. 
Hamilton and L. D. Kelley of the 
Hamilton company is being used with 
satisfactory results. 
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Pittsburgh Terminal Gets 


Big Output at Union Wages 


In .October the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corporation had the largest out- 
put in-its history for a one-month 
period, producing 405,273 tons from 
seven mines, three of which are old and 
full of pillar-pulling operations. The 
average daily output during the 26 
working days (including Columbus 
Day) was 15,000 tons. Four of its 
largest mines produced 332,402 tons in 
the month. 

The peak output for one day from 
the seven mines during the period was 
15,800 tons, showing that. the record 
was achieved by a consistently uniform 
daily output from all the mines. Al- 
though its mines are in western Penn- 
sylvania, in the Pittsburgh seam, and 
are operating under the Jacksonville 
agreement, the company has been pro- 
ducing consistently for some _ time, 
chiefly by reason of the many econo- 
mies it has been practicing through 
modernization. 





Kentucky Mine Owners Favor 
Rescue Autos; Rash Resigns 


Members of the Kentucky Mine 
Owners Association, meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nov. 11, discussed move- 
ments for the establishment of mine- 
rescue stations in various sections of 
the coal fields. A number of operators 
think large motor trucks should be 
used in mine rescue work instead of 
railroad cars. The association believes 
it is doing some good with its series 
of advertisements to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the importance of the coal 
industry and to combat the movement 
for a tonnage tax. Other matters 
discussed were welfare work at mines, 
workmen’s compensation laws, educa- 
tional work, hospital service and mat- 
ters pertaining to operation: of mine 
camps. * Action was postponed until 
spring on the resignation of President 
Frank D. Rash, who wants to quit 
because he is no longer an active coal 
man. 





West Virginia Mining Institute 
Announces Full Program 


The program of the West Virginia 
Mining Institute for its semi-annual 
meeting, in Morgantown, W. Va., Nov. 
24 and 25, follews: “Recent Develop- 
ments in Shooting Coal,” by J. E. 
Tiffany, explosives engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“Smokeless Coals of West Virginia,” by 
David B. Reger, of the West Virginia 
Geological Survey; “Preparation of 
Commercial Coals,” by Thomas Fraser, 
assistant professor, mining engineer- 
ing department of West Virginia Uni- 
versity; “General Use of Gunite in 
Coal Mining,” by B. C. Collier, presi- 
dent, Cement Gun Co., Allentown, Pa.; 
“Some Observations of New Methods of 
Mining,” by J. J. Rutledge, chief engi- 
neer, Bureau of Mines, Baltimore, Md.; 
“Flameproof Motor as a Safety 
Measure,” by Frank Haas, consulting 
engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. An inspection trip will 


be made to the Nemacolin mine of the 
Buckeye Coal Co., at Nemacolin, Pa. 
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Printing of Coal Commission Report 
Assures Action by Congress; Coolidge 
To Keep Hands Off Anthracite Strike 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Buried alive, like a Hindoo fakir, in 
a state of suspended animation, the 
report of the Harding Coal Commis- 
sion has arisen and will walk into Con- 
gress at the very moment it is most 
likely to receive consideration. 

The importance of the document to 
the industry lies almost wholly in the 
political situation which happens to 
exist as it emerges from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It seems likely 
that the anthracite strike will last long 
enough to cause widespread incon- 
venience. Every day that passes makes 
it more certain that: 

(1) Coal will come in for a great 
deal of popular discussion this winter; 

(2) The administration will not inter- 
vene in the strike; 

(3) Regulatory legislation will be 
considered by Congress. 

Had the Coal Commission’s report 
been printed before it would have been 
overlooked and _ forgotten. Those 
volumes that had escaped the waste 
basket would have been festooned with 
cobwebs alongside that imposing array 
of major prophets “First Frelinghuy- 
sen,” “Second Frelinghuysen,” “Third 
Frelinghuysen,” “First Calder,” “Sec- 
ond Calder,” “First LaFollette,” “Sec- 
ond LaFollette” and “Third LaFollette,” 
to say nothing of works of the minor 
prophets and epistle writers in the 
House of Representatives. 

As. authors, Mr. Hammond and the 
other members of his commission are in 
luck. The delay in its printing has 
insured it an amount of attention in- 
finitely greater than would have been 
the case had it been issued in final form 
at the time it was completed. 


Can Sidestep Blame 


The issuance of the report at this 
time also is fortunate for the adminis- 
tration as it furnishes an additional 
reason for referring to Congress those 
who are clamoring for relief. The 
administration is in an enviable posi- 
tion in that it can point to the Com- 
mission’s recommendations without 
coming in for blame for those that are 
distasteful. Mr. Coolidge is not the 
father of the Commission. He acts 
more like its bachelor uncle. He is 
holding the baby gingerly and uncom- 
fortably on his knee. He will be more 
than glad to hand it over to Congress 
without venturing an opinion as to 
whether it is a girl or a boy and cer- 
tainly without offering to adopt it. 

Then, too, it must be admitted that 


the report clothed in the decency of 


print will command more respect than 
it did when it appeared in the shoddy 
of mimeograph. As it emerges from 
the federal print shop it is composed of 
four volumes of text and an appendix 
of statistical tables and charts. It is 
annotated and thoroughly indexed. 
The report presents a finished appear- 
ance and is certain to create the im- 
pression in Congress that the Commis- 





sion took its task very seriously and 
sought the facts patiently, accurately 
and exhaustively. The very ponderous- 
ness of the volumes is an argument 
against any further investigation be- 
fore action by Congress. When coal 
comes before Congress for discussion 
those who seek to avert legislation will 
employ the usual tactics and demand 
that the question be given more study. 
Those who favor ‘legislation now will 
be in a position to say: “If this Com- 
mission, composed of distinguished men, 
backed by a great array of expert 
talent, with ample funds and a year’s 
time could not get the facts, who could 
get them?” 

The Commission’s recommendations 
for legislation also are being printed 
separately and will be available for 
much wider distribution than the re- 
port itself. These recommendations 
form a separate pamphlet of twenty- 
three pages. 


Would Counteract Sentiment 


Since many thousands of that pam- 
phlet will be circulated there is a feel- 
ing among those who oppose any 
legislation that something definite and 
positive should done to counteract the 
sentiment which the document is likely 
to arouse. They admit that the recom- 
mendations for legislation possess a 
certain simplicity and plausibility and 
outline a public policy that is certain to 
appeal to the public. They feel that it 
is not enough for the industry just to 
wave aside the whole Commission pro- 
gram as dangerous doctrine. The feel- 
ing is that the industry must throw off 
its purely negative attitude and must be 
specific as to the errors it finds in the 
report and to what it objects. There 
is a decided conviction on the part of 
some within the industry that those in 
the business should work out a pro- 
gram of their own to meet definitely 
the criticism of the Commission and 
the demand of the public for the facts. 

-The recommendation of the Commis- 
sion for fact finding and a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting already has many 
supporters. Outside the coal trade it- 
self the recommendation that the re- 
ports be compulsory, as are those of 
the railroads, will not frighten. The 
Commission recommends that the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act as 
federal fuel distributor in periods of 
shortage, with such powers, in addition 
to those of the Transportation Act, as 
may be necessary. This will appeal to 
a considerable portion of the public as 
the least that should be done in emer- 
gencies. There will be some public sup- 
port even for the proposal to license 
companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

In one respect at least there is no 
reason to believe that Congress is ready 
to go further than the Commission. 
The Commission did not recommend 
compulsory arbitration of trade dis- 
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Coal Mines Pay Heavily to 
Compensation Fund 

An actuarial survey of the pres- 
ent reserve of the workmen’s com- 
pensation fund of West Virginia 
having been authorized by the Leg- 
islature, Governor Gore has ap- 
pointed Emil E. Watson, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to perform the work. Ten 
thousand dollars was appropriated 
for the survey, but Mr. Watson has 
contracted to do the work for 
$3,500. According to Walter H. 
Cunningham, secretary of the West 
Virginia Coal Association, total 
premium receipts of the commission 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, were $3,469,000, of which the 
coal industry paid $2,386,000. Pre- 
miums were paid into the fund on 
a total payroll of $305,000,000, of 
which $162,000,000 represented coal 
companies. 

“While the number of fatal acci- 
dents is larger in the coal industry 
than in any other in the state, due 
largely to the magnitude of coal 
operations,” says Mr. Cunningham, 
“the 1924 report shows that of 
29,000 non-fatal accidents, only 
12,000 occurred in the coal indus- 
try, against 17,000 in other indus- 
tries.” 











putes. Instead it would authorize the 
President to make a compulsory inves- 
tigation when the two parties are un- 
able to agree on the renewal of a wage 
agreement. There can be no doubting 
that there is a group in Congress ready 
to advocate a compulsory tribunal on 
the ground that coal is affected with 
publie interest. 





Americans Acquire Control 
Of German Mines 


W. A. Harriman & Co., of New York 
City, and the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., of Montana, have jointly taken 
over the German-Polish holdings of the 
Georg von Giesche Heirs, Inc., a firm 
that is said to have been in financial 
straits: The holdings include zine mines, 
smelters and coal mines. The impor- 
tance of the coal mines to this industry 
was such that in 1815, owing to the 
low price of zinc and the high price of 
coal, the zinc works were moved from 
Scharley to Georgschiitte so) as to be 
near the coal mines at Michalkowitz. 
These latter mines the new interests 
will direct though not own. 

Soon after the passing of control to 
the Harriman company took place it 
was announced that steps were being 
taken to test the legality of the con- 
tract. The Prussian State Attorney 
General has dug up for this purpose an 
old law whereby an attempt will be 
made to show that the arrangement 
with the Americans is detrimental to 
the welfare of the people and the 
nation and therefore illegal. At the 
same time the Prussian State Mining 
Corporation has taken measures to 
enforce its contract, which it asserts 
was concluded with the Giesche firm be- 
fore negotiations with the Americans 
were, concluded. 
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Moshannon Mine Men — 
Devote Sessions to 
_ Troublous Questions 


A broad field of interest was covered 
by the questions and discussions at the 
Moshannon Coal Mining Institute’s fifth 
annual meeting, Nov. 14, at Philips- 
burg, Pa., eighty-five persons being 
present. At the afternoon session 
Thomas Mather presided. 

The advantages and hazards of me- 
chanical loaders and conveyors were 
discussed. Joseph Knapper_ recalled 
that when mechanical undercutters 
were introduced the same fears were 
entertained as are expressed today with 
regard to machinery for loading. He 
thought and trusted that the present 


apprehensions, where entertained, would 


prove unjustified. It was suggested 
that the loading of coal into unbroken 
trips instead of into separate cars 
would do much to prevent accidents 
both from coupling and from runaways. 
Locomotives also would not be running 
all over the mine. Another speaker 
showed. that where machine loading 
had been introduced the accident rate 
had been lowered, but questioned what 
could be. judged from that fact as in 
every case cited the roof conditions 
were favorable. 

Discussing whether it is “advisable to 
conduct the intake air the full length of 
the split or to have it enter the split 
at several different points” it was said 
that, suppose sixty men were working 
in a split consisting of three gassy en- 
tries, the air supply would have to be 
12,000 cu.ft. per min. Would it be 
better to put 4,000 cu.ft. into the first 
entry, containing only twenty men; 
8,000 in the second, containing another 
twenty, and 12,000 in the third, in which 
twenty others worked? 


Regulators Prevent Power Saving 
Mr. Knapper said it would be neces- 


sary to use regulators in the first and - 


second entries to get this distribution, 
and consequently there would be no 
power saving and at the same time the 
current of air in the first entry would 
be insufficient probably to sweep out 
the noxious gases. 

Someone wanted to know why if 
enough air was available for three 
splits and the air thus split would sweep 
out the noxious gases, three wholly 
separate splits were not used and power 
saved, but apparently the idea was to 
keep the overcosts down to the lowest 
possible number. It was pointed out 
that if the first entry gave out too 
much gas for 4,000 cu.ft. of air to 
dilute, it might be possible to go on 
working if 12,000 cu.ft. were carried 
through all three entries, provided the 
other two entries gave little gas. The 
chances were that by passing the 
12,000 cu.ft. through all three entries 
the air would be less likely at any time 
to be overcharged with gas than it 
would be if lesser quantities of air were 
taken through two out of three entries. 

Another question was, “What effect 
does a heavy short-circuit on a direct- 


current. line have_‘on, the alternating- 
current demand meter? None at all, 


said the electrical engineer of Hale 
Coal Co., provided a circuit breaker op- 
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Chancellor J. V. Bourland, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., had no right 
under the laws of Arkansas to 
appoint a receiver for District No. 
21, United Mine Workers, the 
Arkansas Supreme Court ruled last 
week in granting a writ of prohi- 
bition restraining proceedings 
under the receivership. 

The Supreme Court said that the 
union organization, being a volun- 
tary unincorporated association, 
cannot be sued in its society name 
and that for that reason no proper 
service was had upon it in the 
receivership action. 

The receivership was granted by 
Chancellor Bourland on applica- 
tion of the Greenwood Coal Co., 





Arkansas Supreme Court Lifts Receivership . 
°° Against District 21, United Mine Workers 


the Mammoth Vein Colliery Co., 
and the Backbone Coal Co. These 
companies alleged that their prop- 
erties had been damaged to the 
extent of $90,000 and that their 
workmen had been injured by mem- 
bers of the miners’ union as a 
result of the strike. The receiver- 
ship order named Senator J. F. 
Brewer, of Fort Smith, as receiver 
and authorized him to seize funds 
of the union in various banks, 
pending decision of the case. 

After a motion to set aside the 
receivership had been overruled by 
Chancellor Bourland, the union and 
certain individual members applied 
to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of prohibition to restrain proceed- 
ings under the receivership. 








erates to close the circuit. He ad- 
mitted that a heavy ground—that is, a 
short that would not throw out the 
circuit breaker—might have a marked 
effect on the demand meter, provided 
it continued for sufficient time—say 15 
minutes—which is apparently the time 
on which the demand rate is fixed in 
the Moshannon region. 

Discussing the effect of different 
kinds of explosives on the quality of 
coal, a powder manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative declared that the time was 
past when the powder salesmen would 
contend that as much large coal could 


be obtained by the use of permissibles. 


as by the use of black blasting powder. 
However, the size could be improved in 
the use of both if care were taken. 
It was suggested that men leaving 
mines where black blasting powder was 
in use should be carefully instructed 
when entering mines where permissi- 
bles were used. In this way this work 
might be made more effective. F. T. 
Powers, state inspector at Frostburg, 





Scranton Uses Soft Coal 


A striking demonstration of the 
horrors of war was seen in the an- 
thracite region lastt week when 
forty-two gondolas of West. Vir- 
ginia bituminous coal were being 
sold and distributed among ‘the 
householders of Scranton, Pa., in 
the heart of the hard-coal region. 
The spectacle of five retail coal 
yards in Scranton distributing soft 
coal brought home to both sides 
the fact that if they can not hold 
their local markets they have a 
slim chance of inducing anthracite 
users in New York, New Jersey, 
New England and the Northwest 
to refrain from the use of substi- 
tute fuels. 

The dealers who received the 
soft coal are conducting a vigorous 
campaign of instruction to house-’' 
“keepers in its use as an anthracite 
substitute. : a eos 
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Md., said that experiments made by 
himself and Dr. J. J. Rutledge, the chief 
engineer of the State of Maryland, 
with pasteboard tubes as a means of 
air spacing between the permissible and 
the tamping had proved quite success- 
ful, increasing the percentage of lump 
and decreasing the need for using as 
much explosive. Fortunately the Mary- 
land laws did not require tamping 
clear from the explosive to the mouth 
of the hole, and air spacing was being 
used of length graduated to the length 
of the drilling. No shots thus tamped 
had blown out. Several companies were 
using air spacing and getting larger 
coal as a result. 

At the dinner the speakers were Dean 
E. A. Holbrook and Wm. R. Chedsey, 
both of State College; F. T. Powers, 
C. B. Maxwell and R. D. Hall. C. B. 
Maxwell presented a watch to Joseph 
Knapper on behalf of the mining men 
of the Eighth Bituminous District of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Knapper recently 
resigned as inspector, a position he had 
held for thirty years. Mr. Hall’s ad- 
dress, which was the scheduled talk of 
the evening, was on mining conditions 
in Wyoming and Utah. 

At an election of officers, Joseph 
Knapper was elected president and T. 
B. Gallegher, S. H. Eastman, G. H. 
Brightman and Andrew Fremburg vice- 
presidents; Thomas Morgan and Wil- 
liam George were re-elected as secre- 
taries. 





Delayed Blast Entombs 
Three Alberta Miners 


Three miners were entombed by an 
explosion which wrecked a new pros- 
pect coal shaft at Kirkpatrick, six 
miles west of Drumheller, Alta., Nov. 
13. Rescue crews worked throughout 
the next day without being able to 
push through the débris that covered 
the victims, and hope of rescuing them 
was abandoned. The thrée men en- 
tombed are Mike Gilday, J. McLane 
and L. Burke. A delayed powder blast 
is beliéved to have caused the explo- 
sion. e eS dati, 
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Large Output per Man Not Accompanied 
By Fatalities from Falls of Roof 


T. T. Read of the United States 
Bureau of Mines at the meeting of 
the National Safety Council, Sept. 
29, presented a chart indicating that 
fatalities from falls of roof had no 
direct relation to high output per 
man per day, nor to the percentage 
of coal mined by machine. On the 
chart was plotted, against the various 
coal-producing states, the fatalities 
from falls of roof and coal for a 5-yr. 
average, the production in tons per 
man-day, the percentage of coal pro- 
duced by machine and the fatalities 
from all causes, the fatalities being 
based on 1,000 three-hundred-day 
underground workers, using the fig- 
ures presented in Bulletin No. 251 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The curves thus obtained seem to 
bear no relation to each other and 
indicate that machine mining does 
not increase fatalities nor does large 
production. Utah, for instance has 
a large output per man and a high 
accident rate from falls of roof, but 
North Dakota, which has a high out- 
put per man, has the lowest accident 
rate from falls of roof of any of the 
states. 


Mr. Read stated that a study of 
the chart would convince any one 
that our high fatality rate in 
America has no direct relation to the 
demand for speed in production, and 
suggested that our high rate per 
man employed perhaps results from 
the smaller number of men required 


to do a job of work in the United 


States. . 

Mr. Read declared that even a per- 
fect system of timbering would not 
entirely remove the danger of acci- 
dents from falls of roof and coal for 
both in England and the United 
States, when the roof is naturally 
good the fatalities usually run higher 
than where the roof is naturally bad, 
indicating that the confidence aris- 
ing from a belief that falls would not 
take place leads to a lack of watch- 
fulness against the possibility of 
accident. 


Dummies Made Above Ground 
Provide Clay for Tamping 
Complete detonation of an explo- 

sive which obtains the best results 

with a minimum quantity of noxious 
fumes, it is well known, is facilitated 
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by proper tamping. It is no easy 
matter, however, to see to it that 
clay. sent under ground for this pur- 
pose is properly and habitually used. 
Many miners are averse to filling 
tamping bags and charge them with 
bugdust if this material happens to 











Dummy-Filling Table 


By aid of this simple home-made device 
one man is enabled to fill and prepare as 
many as 4,000 dummies in one shift. The 
work is neither arduous nor difficult and 
good tamping material comes to the miner 
in such handy shape that he gladly uses 
it in preference to any other material. 


be handier than the clay provided by 
the management. 

A number of mines, accordingly, 
have adopted the practice of filling 
tamping bags on the surface and 
sending them into the mine ready 
for use in shot holes. Frank R. 
Wicks, general manager of the Em- 
pire Anthracite Coal Co., of Pulaski, 
Va., has devised a filling apparatus 
by aid of which as many/as 4,000 
such bags may be charged and made 
ready for use in eight hours. 

This equipment is simple. It con- 
sists of a table inclined at 35 deg. 
with a horizontal shelf at its lower 
edge. The table is intended to re- 
ceive the clay and the shelf is pro- 
vided with a row of holes 4 in. apart, 
each fitted with a brass tube 13 in. in 
diameter and 10 in. long, extending 
well beneath the shelf. Underneath 
the lower end of the tubes is a hinged 
drop table. 

‘With the drop table lowered a 
13-in. tamping bag is slipped over 
the bottom end of each tube. This 
table is then raised affording sup- 
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port to the bags which slip upward 
on the tubes. Screened clay is then 
placed on the inclined table and 
quickly runs down onto the shelf and 
into the tubes, the operator mean- 
while aiding this process by spread- 
ing the clay with a trowel. When 
all the tubes are full the drop table 
is again lowered, the bags following 
it, their ends resting eventually 
against a cleat on the table. Clay 
from the tubes of course flows into 
the bags as they descend. The op- 
erator now removes the bags from 
the tubes; folds over their ends, and 
packs the dummies, now ready for 
use, into boxes preparatory to send- 
ing them into the mine.—Abstracted 
from Explosives Service Bulletin, 
October, 1925. 





Salt Allays Coal Dust 


By W. H. HUNT 
Central City, Ky. 

Much has been written recently 
concerning the use of stone dust as 
an explosion preventive in mines. 
The practice of stone dusting is ex- 
tremely interesting, appears to be 
efficient and bids fair to be almost 
universally adopted. While state 
mine inspector for the second dis- 
trict of Kentucky, however, I experi- 
mented with the use of common salt 
as-a means of allaying the com- 
bustible dust of a mine, with 
some decidedly interesting results. 

On one of my trips of inspection 
to a certain big mine I noticed one 
entry, known as the Tenth North, 
that was heavier with dust than the 
remainder of the underground work- 
ings. Not only was the dust deep 
but it was particularly dry, so I 
believed that this entry would be 
an excellent place for a trial of salt. 
Accordingly I ordered the dust re- 
moved from ail surfaces along this 
passage. Some 40 carloads of it 
were loaded out the next day. Ex- 
amination of room ribs showed that 
they were covered with coal dust as 
fine as flour, every crevice being 
filled with it. 

A barrel of salt was brought in 
and scattered broadcast along the 
roadways, ribs and all slate and 
refuse heaps along this entry. 

Two days later I inspected the re- 
sults of this test. At that time the 
road had the appearance of being 
greasy from one end to the other. I 
then selected four of the worst 
rooms I could find and when the 
miner loaded his shots the next day 
I had him tamp into each hole a 
6-in. dummy containing salt. When 
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the shots were fired this was pro- 
jected into the air as a fine powder, 
and thus mixed intimately with the 
dust of floor and ribs where with it 
it soon formed a pasty, greasy-look- 
ing mass. This absorbed and did 
away with the coal dust as such. It 
simply made a mud of what a few 
days before had been a highly ex- 
plosive powder. 
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Later salt was used throughout 
the entire mine and proved highly 
satisfactory. It constitutes a de- 
cidedly economical dust remover. A 
barrel of it, if properly scattered, is 
sufficient to treat an average mine 
and will last indefinitely. It will be 
found also that it not only does away 
with dust but acts as a humidifier as 
well. 





This Stop Effectually Holds 
Cars on Mine Slope 

Where the grade of a mine track 
is steep and single rope haulage 
is employed, it is frequently ad- 
vantageous to provide a dependable 
stop that can be set to prevent cars 
from passing but which can be low- 
ered so as to allow cars and trips to 
pass over. it freely when necessary. 
It is desirable also to locate the 
device controlling such a stop at 
some distance from it so that the 
person operating the lever may be 
entirely in the clear. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a stop of this kind installed 
on the main slope of Mine No. 7, of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co., at Win- 
ton, Wyo. In this mine the main 
track is on a slope of 13 deg. The 
stop consists of a pair of heavy rails 
carried on a shaft that turns in box- 
ings securely welded to the flanges 
of the track rails. This shaft is pro- 
vided with a crank at its end so that 
the rails may be brought into proper 
position for stopping the downward 
movement of cars or lowered into 
the clear as expediency may require. 
The stop is actuated by a rope or 
cable that passes up the slope to a 


lever working in a quadrant. The 
arrangement is such that the stop 
rails when in the operative position 
are backed by a heavy block of con- 
crete, 4 ft. high and 4 ft. wide at the 
bottom. This device is sufficiently 
heavy and strong to effectively pre- 
vent the cars from passing down the 
slope yet can be readily brought to 
the off position if desired. 

In this drawing also may be seen 
at the left a device intended for a 
somewhat similar purpose, yet built 
on an entirely different principle. 
This is the stop for empty cars. 
It is a kind of a trigger or hook, 
operated or raised by a lever at the 
side of the track. This carries a lip 
or hook at its forward end- that may 
be raised to engage the axles of the 
empty cars. In this position it ef- 
fectively prevents them from passing 
down the slope to either the main or 
material track. A slight movement 
of the lever, however, by means of 
the toggle joint links connecting it 
with the stop, is sufficient to lower 
the trigger and release the cars. The 
trigger is securely pinned at its for- 
ward end to the rails of the empty 
track, affording a grip that cannot 
readily be broken. 
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Details of Steps for Loaded and Empty Cars 


This arrangement, operated by a lever from a distance, is heavy and strong enough 
to resist the movement of cars or trips yet readily may be brought to the off position 
allowing trips to pass freely. The empty stop on the left prevents downward move- 
ment of the empties, but can be set or released by a movement of its operating lever. 
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Idlex for Belt Brive*t in Indiana Mine 


Mounted on 


As there are more pea than one! 


to “hang a dog,” there arg likewise 
several ways to, make an idler. An 
unusual but satisfactory form of 
idler is used on a belt drive in the 
modern steel tipple of.the Pike 
County Coal Corporation, at Peters- 
burg, Ind. This idler consists of an 
8-in. pulley mounted on one end of a 
13x12-in. oak board, 8 ft. in length. 
The board is balanced on a fulcrum 
about 18 in. from the center of the 
idler. On the outer end of the board 
a weight consisting of a broken car 
wheel holds the pulley against the 
belt. 

This idler is _ in connection 
with a 40-hp., 700-r.p.m. motor which 
drives the shaker screens. The mo- 
tor pulley is 9 in. in diameter, the 
shaker pulley 60 in. in diameter and 
the belt center distance is only 8 ft. 
The idler pulley is lubricated by a 
compression grease cup mounted on 
the end of the hollow shaft, The 
fulcrum under the board is arranged 
so there is no possibility of slippage. 
A short piece of round shafting 
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Springboard 


bolted to the board forms the ful- 
crum-and’ the ends of the shaft are 
mounted in plain solid boxes. The 
self-adjusting feature of the idler 
automatically takes care of ordinary 
belt stretch, and the method of lubri- 
cation is such that little attention is 
required. 





Cap Screws Hold Resistor 
Plates Tightly 


There are in use a great many 
mining machines which use a rheo- 
stat of the type shown in the illus- 
tration. This type is made up of 
a number of resistance plates sep- 
arated by mica_ insulation and 
mounted in a cast-iron box having 
one open side. When repairing these 
rheostats it is not an easy matter, 
without special tools, to pack the 
plates tightly. This difficulty is 
overcome at the Fordson mines. at 
Stone, Ky., by adding the four cap 
screws which can be seen at the 
right on the rheostat frame. 

Hexagonal-head, @-in. x 14-in. cap 





eaten 














Pulley Mounted on One End of a Springboard Makes a Good Idler 


A broken car wheel fastened to one end of a board provides sufficient weight to hold 


the idler pulley in position against the belt. 


A short shaft bolted to the board and hav- 


ing the ends mounted in solid boxes. forms the fulcrum. This unusual but efficient idler 


is used in a large modern steel tipple. 








No Trouble to Get All of Them In 


This photograph shows how compression 
screws are added to mining machine rheo- 
stats repaired in the shop of the Fordson 
Coal Co., at Stone, Ky. Holding the resist- 
ance plates snugly prevents trouble. 


screws are used. These act against 
heavy plates inserted at the ends of 
the stacks. By this method there is 
no difficulty in getting the required 
number of plates in the box, and the 
assembly is held snugly in position. 





Repair Made to Breaker 
Carrying Current 


It is not the usual practice to work 
on oil circuit breakers when the : 
power is on them but occasionally 
some repairs not affecting the cur- 
rent-carrying parts can be thus made. 

Recently I had a job which neces- 
sitated such a repair and hit upon 
a scheme which worked out. quite 
successfully. The breaker jin ques- 
tion had a burned-out overload relay 
coil and in order to remove it the 
back of the operating lever had to 
be dismantled. 

To disconnect this lever and at the 
same time hold the contacts of the 
switch together, a block of wood in 
the shape-of a wedge was placed 
under the crossbar upon which the 
contacts are mounted. When this 
was done, the switch was locked in 


. the closed position and the operating 


handle was dismounted. In _ this 
manner the relay coil was replaced 
with a new one and the operating 
handle again put in position. 

GRADY EMERSON. 
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Draw Pockets Saved by 
Wood Fillers 

An item which caused the 
mechanics of the Island Creek Coal 
Co., of Holden, W. Va., considerable 
trouble was the breakage of draw 
pockets of mine locomotives. It 
seemed almost impossible to keep 
the bolts tight. If those on one side 
loosened slightly while those on the 
other remained tight, any stress 
imposed would break off the corners 


on the tight side of the draw pocket.° 


This breakage was overcome by 
mounting the draw pocket on a 
3x12x23-in. oak filler block. The 
wood is sufficiently soft that it 
crushes if the bolts get loose on one 
side and the draw pocket is tilted 
from its normal position. This 
cushion effect under the tight side 
saves the lugs from breaking. 

No draw pockets are changed at 
the. mines. Instead, a complete 
bumper is sent out from the shop to 





Draw Pocket With Cushion Block 
Does Not Break 


By using a wood filler under the draw 
‘pocket the corners are saved from breaking 
if the bolts work loose. No draw pockets 
are changed at the mines, instead, com- 
plete bumpers are applied. 


replace an old one. The fastenings 
are made by means of twelve rivets. 
It has been found that the mine 
electricians can be relied upon with 
more certainty to do a good job of 
riveting, than of assembling the 
bolted parts of a bumper. 


Braces Hold Hangers in 
Position on Curves 

An example of good trolley con- 
struction on a high roof in a wide 
place is shown in the accompanying 
photograph of a junction point of 
the main haulways in the Balkan 
mine of the Southern Mining Co. 
This mine, located at Balkan, Ky., 
is in the TeJay seam and the aver- 
age thickness of the coal is about 
53 in. At the point shown, which 





is not far from the drift mouth, 
about 6 ft. of bottom has been taken 
up to reduce the grade. 

In the narrow places the trolley 
is «supported from brackets set in 
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Side Braces Hold the Wire Where It Belongs 


About 6 ft. of bottom has been taken up 
at this point to reduce the grade. The 
mine is in the TeJay seam and the coal 
averages 53 in. in thickness. Long cross 


the rib but in wide places, such as 
shown in the illustration, roof sup- 
ports are used. The extension rods 
in the Balkan mine are made of 3-in. 
galvanized pipe. Those above the 
straight track are not braced but 


supports could not be used but the exten- 
sions and braces make it possible to hold 
the wire in place. The side braces are used 
only on the line above the curved track. 

those on the curves are braced on the 
tension side by straps 4 in. thick and 
+ in. wide. This construction has 
been in use for several years. It has 
proven satisfactory and presents a 


neat appearance. 





*“‘Stretcher”’ Insures Safe 
Handling of Armatures 


Armatures, despite their electri- 
cal strength and reliability, are 
somewhat complicated and delicate 
from the mechanical standpoint. Ac- 
cordingly, these machine parts re- 
quire careful handling when they 
are removed from their bearings. 
The accompanying illustration ‘shows 
an armature “stretcher” or sling 
used at the mine shops at Valier, 
Ill., and designed to facilitate the 
transportation of armatures without 


injury to such parts as windings, « 


commutator or bearing surfaces. 
This device is extremely simple 
in its construction. It consists of 
two side pieces of light plank so cut 
as to form end grips to facilitate 
carrying. Between the side pieces 
are two end blocks, each provided 
with a notch to receive the arma- 
ture shaft. These are bolted 
securely in place and serve. as 
spacers; also attached securely to 


the sides by means of a strap and 


bolts are two pieces of old rubber 
belting. *”* 

Into the cradle thus formed an 
armature may be: laid without ‘an 
of:injury. The width of the fr. 
and the belly of the belting is such 
that the “stretcher” with an arma- 
ture‘init may be set down ‘upon the 
floor: er. other level support without 
danger of the belting touching. The 


armature is thus well protected and 
there is small chance of its. receiv- 
ing mechanical injury while being 
transported either to or from the 
shop. 

















Armatures Are Carried Safelyfin 
: This “Stretcher” *3* 
corttigainte this carrier, which*wilt 


acco ate armatures of Pyous <gizes, 
is set Vv #round or 
upon floor strewn with such objects as 
bolts, nuts, rivets or tools there is small 
likelihood of the armature being injured. 
The belly of the bed is less than a semi- 
circle and even if some object, such as a 





n on slightly. une 


, nut, should come in contact with the ‘belt- 


ing this material would amply protect the 
armature resting upon it. 
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Production 


And the Market. 

















‘Bituminows Coal Market Follows Even Pace; 
Undertone Is Firm 


eee the fact that production of bituminous coal 
continues above the twelve million-ton. level the market 
retains much strength—a surprising amount in view of 
the comparatively mild weather thus far and the ten- 
dency to slump that usually appears in the wake of a 
sudden spurt such as that of a few weeks ago. The 
reaction seems to have been confined almost entirely 
to the market for anthracite substitutes, principally 
coke, which a few weeks ago was hitting only the high 
spots, but which took such a sudden flop that some of 
the top quotations have fallen $2@$2.50. Screened.and 
prepared coals, which were next to coke in public 
preference as hard-coal substitutes,.also have been 
gradually easing off as the demand for mine-run has 
been gaining headway. A sudden fall in temperature, 
which would quickly stimulate domestic demand, might, 
of course, cause another upturn, though it is not likely 
that recent high levels will again be attained. 
Business in steam grades is fairly good, most holders 
of contracts taking full quotas, but with output at a 
high level and the sharp edge missing from domestic 
call, due to mild weather, there is no difficulty in taking 
care of requirements. Four mines in eastern Ohio 
reopened last week and several others are said to be 
ready to resume as soon as a favorable opportunity 
presents itself—when that will be, however, is some- 
what doubtful in view of the closing of the lake season. 
Movement of coal through the Cincinnati gateway 
fell off somewhat last week, 13,011 cars having passed 
through, which, however, was an increase of 302 cars 
over the corresponding week a year ago. The lake sea- 
son closed with a record-breaking run of 2,103 cars. 
Anthracite is virtually out of the wholesale market 
and retailers having hard coal are apportioning it among 
regular customers.in small lots. After holding separate 
conferences with President Lewis of the miners’ union 


and Major Inglis, of the operators’ scale committee, 
Governor Pinchot is working on a plan to get the miners 
and producers together and bring about a settlement of 
the strike. 

Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Nov. 7 is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 12,189,- 
000 net tons, compared with 12,480,000 tons in the 
preceding week. The decline is attributed partly to the 
election holiday and partly to the observance of All 
Souls Day. Anthracite output in the week ended Nov. 7 
totaled 28,000 net tons, an increase of 10,000 tons over 
the previous week. 
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Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal on 
Nov. 16 stood at 190, the corresponding price being 
$2.30, compared with 185 and $2.24 on Nov. 9. 

Dumpings of coal at Lake Erie ports during the 
week ended Nov. 15, according to the Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, were as follows: Cargo, 759,058 net tons; 
steamship fuel, 44,738 tons—a total of 803,796 net tons, 
compared with 842,813 tons in the preceding week. 
Hampton Roads dumpings during the week ended 
Nov. 12 totaled 402,152 net tons, against 398,123 tons 
in the previous week. 
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Midwest Market Keeps Even Pace 


The Midwest coal market maintains a fairly even pace 
without much excitement either in the domestic or the 
steam end of the business. Franklin and Saline County 
producers, and some in Williamson County, raised their 
prices on 6-in. lump a few days ago from $3.25 to $3.50. 
Most of the operators, finding that they were far behind 
on lump commitments, wished to draw some attention of 
the buying public to 6x3-in. furnace and 3x2-in. egg. High- 
grade Indiana Fourth Vein 6-in. lump has not as yet gone 
up to $3.50, although this is expected as soon as another 
cold snap appears. Central Illinois lump is reasonably firm 
for high-grade coal at $3@$3.25. The smaller domestic 
sizes are at lower levels, the price being set principally 
by the demand. 

Steam coals are offered at all sorts of prices, ranging 
from 85c. on west Kentucky strip screenings up to $1.75 
for good southern Illinois 2-in. screenings. Buyers are in 
the market, but, realizing the increase in production of 
steam coals, are driving as close bargains as they can for 
current needs. It is interesting to note that some of the 
largest industries are buying coal on the open market 
rather than on contract, as in years past. 

The situation on Eastern coals is a little more com- 
plicated. There is a wide range in price on fancy grades 
of eastern Kentucky and West Virginia block—from $3.25 
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to $4. Those who appear to be getting a premium are the 
sales agents or operators who produce high-grade coal and 
have car numbers available to give to their trade. Smoke- 
less lump, egg and nut have weakened perceptibly in Chi- 
cago; in fact, some operators have had to shade prices from 
50c. to 75c. a ton in order to dispose of coal in transit. 
Good prepared coal has a range of $5.50@$6; egg bringing 
anywhere fror 25c. to 50c. a ton over the price of lump. 
The best smokeless mine-run can be purchased at $2.50@ 
$2.75, with plewty of coal offered at $2.25. Anthracite has 
practically disuppeared from the market. 

Seasonable weather is creating an unusually good market 
in southern Illinois for domestic lump, but egg and nut 
are slow and the other sizes are heavy. This is especially 
so in the Williamson-Franklin County field, where on 
Nov. 10 the price was raised 25c. a ton on lump, and in 
order to move other sizes there is a threat that lump and 
egg will advance another 25c. on the 18th. The shaft mines 
are getting pretty good working time although all of them 
have “no bills” on hand every night. Strip mines are doing 
well with a ready market. It is understood, however, that 
there are many idle mines in all of these fields. A car 
shortage is slowly developing. In the Duquoin field con- 
ditions are somewhat similar to those in Williamson and 
Franklin counties. Working time is about five days a week 
and prices range from 25c. to 50c. under the Franklin 
County circular. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 




















Market Nov. 17 Nov. 2 Nov. 9 Nov. 16 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 ' 9925T 
Smokeless lump.........- Columbus.... $4.10 $4.85 $5.25 $6.00@$6.50 
Smokeless = ea LS eRe Columbus.... 2.00 2.35 2.35 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.25 2.05 2.05 2.50@ 2.75 
Smokeless lump.........- Chicago..... 4.10 5.75 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 1.85 2.25 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.75 6.25 5.50 5. . 6.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 1.85 2.35 2.55 2.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati. . Fb ee > oe 2.00 
*Smokeless mine run Boston...... 4.30 4.95 4.95 4.90@ 5.15 
ine run....... Boston...... 1.90 2.05 2.10 1.90@ 2.25 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...,.. 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.10@ 2.60 
a Boston..... Tt) © eee | ee Se ee 2.40 
Pool | (Navy 8 New York 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Stand Philad 2.70 2.65 2.95 2.80@ 3.10 
Poo! | (Navy 8 timore. 2.30 2.15 2.15 2180 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.15@ 2.50 
Pool 9 ( 3 va Philadelphia 2.15 ee 2.38 2. 3e 3.23 
Pool toe _Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.95 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low V is Vaae 1.85. . .2.05 ton 2.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore. .. ie vee meee ee 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.80 1.65 1. 1.75 
Pool I! ery «eee Philadelphia. 1.45 1.70 1.90 1.8 2.00 
Pool t! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.45 1.55 1.55 1. 1.60 
pri hep tate reer SO). F558 BSS 4 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1. ; : ; 6 
Pool 54-64 me St.).. Philadelphia. 1.50 1.60 1.60 1. 1.70 
pool 3464 (Gas and 8 . Baltimore... 1.45 1.55 1.55 1. 1.60 
Pitteburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.85 2.85 2. 3.00 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.35 2.35 2. 2.50 
urgh slack ... Pittsburgh . 3 3 x > 1. 
ain — ast Col 2:35.23. 3 oS 3.50 
Kanawha mine run.. . Columbus.... 1.55 1.70 1.70 1. 1.85 
. wha screenings...... Columbus... . 95 1.30 1.20 1.15@ 1.25 
eae Cincinnati. et =a ae % ree 
W. Va. mine run..... i. x ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Hooking ie lump..........- Columbus. 5  2ne 25 = 3.25 
Hocking mine run........ 1.60 1.65 1.65 1. 1.85 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus. >  +.9 1D as 1.30 
Pitts. No. § lump........ Cleveland... 2.40 2.55 2.55 2.10@ 3.00 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.95 1.90 1. 2.00 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland. 1.10 1.45 1.40 1.3 1.50 


Current Quotati 





Market Nov. 17 Nov.2 Nov.9 Nov. 16 
! 

















Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 925t 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.35 $3.25 $3.25 $3.50 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... ae Ros” eee ee 2.50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.35 1.60 (1.60 1.5 1.75 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... Z.a9. 2.05 2:55 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2:20. 2.20 2:20  2:15@ 2:25 
Ce Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... ree 8.95: 3.59 1.28 1.50 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run Chicago..... 2.32. si oe 72. 59.. eee 2. oe 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.45 1.60 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago... .. 28a. 2.35: 2.35. 2.230 :2.539 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 1,95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chitago..... 1.10 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis..... 3.00 2.50 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis..... 2.35 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Mt. Olive screenings... .. Beane... tte 8.75. 2.75 1.75 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis... 2.75 2.25 2.25 2.35@ 2.50 

tandard mine run....... St. Louis.... 1.95 1.80 1.80 14.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... . 5, a eee Be re 4 1.00 
West Ky. block.......... Louisville. . . 3:05 2.05 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
West Ky. mine run...... isville... 1.60 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 80 .90 80 -65@ 1.00 
West Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.42 8.03 Bde ° 2.25 2.90 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... Bae URS 25) 1S 35 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.10 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Big Seam mine run Birmingham.. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.60@ 1.75 

ig Seam ( . Birmingham... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.75 3.00 3.35 3.50@ 4.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago..:.. 1.60 1.95 1.95 2.00@ 2.35 
8. E. Ky. block.......... Louisville. 3.25 3.10 3.50 3.25@ 4.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run. -- Louisville. 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville. .95 1.20. - 2:35. 1525@. 1.50 
8. E. Ky. block.......... Cincinnati 2.75 3.25 3.35 3.25@ 4.25 
8. E. Ky. mine run Cincinnati 1.45 1.60 0.75 1.50@ 1.75 
8. E. Ky. screenings. Cincinnati. -95 1.25 1.35 1.15@ 1.40 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.00 

mine rum......... Kansas City... 3.35 3.10 3.25 3.00@ 8.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.00 2.30 2.30.  2.25@ 2.35 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in 


F 


Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Freight -——November 17, 1924 ~ — November 9, 1925———.. ———WNovembe: 16, 1925¢-———. 
Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
$3.38 osWeaeeke<>.s bee * H Be. Pesce CRB ch $8. 20@$8.95 $8. 20@ $8.95 
2.34 $8. $8.75 8.7 9.25 tus pccenane 8.65@ 8.90 8.65@ 8.90 
2.39 9.4 9.75 8. FE FES Sa ee ES eS Be a pa Rh GS ti) 
5.06 8.17@ 8.25 8.1 8.20 $9. 50@ 10.00 8.03@ 8.25 8.0 8.25 
2.34 10. 10.50 8.7 , eee ren oe oe a 9.40 9.1 9.40 
2.39 10. 10@ 10.75 4 REE TS a UR er ets I ee og mm PG ee EN 
5.06 Hei} 8.75 8. 8.64 10.00@11.00 8.48@ 8.80 8.48@ 8.80 
2.34 9.75@10.25 8.7 DeED? -“cdea es deew be 8.65@ 8.95 8.65@ 8.95 
2.39 eo he Hp +4 es se Pe eGrd bail Se ema S Oak ces cbuly yp Epethtbe wovaae 
5.06 8.2 8.40 8.4 8.60 10.00@ 11.00 8. 8.75 8.5 8.75 
2.22 : § 5.50 5 OS Se ey aes ee 5 6.25 3, 6.25 
2.14 Ys 6.00 FESR TEN ee St BRIS ca A I for he aN Oe a ce GN be 
4.79 5.1 5.45 HE 6.20 5.50@ 6.00 5.5 6.00 5. 6.00 
2.22 2.00@ 2.50 3. BERD i Sno ardalae ts sie 2. 2.75 2. 2.75 
2.14 2.50@ 3.00 ) SNS NERS ea ee 2. 3.00 2.5 3.00 
2.22 1.7 2.15 oe ISY «Saar Oe tien are Soe 2.25 2.25 
2.14 2. 2.25 _,, SRR EAR A SS Spee OE SS Saar eee rea et Ate Sree St nS aaDa 
2.22 1.2 1.50 aR See 2.25 2.25 
ze 1.50 is DROME PeRe Dak cee CLES arta s tau doe sh GRiie; obs ouh wows s 
Birdseye. Cy > AO i980. wee Oe Co ee te eer 
*Net tons, f.0.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 





cr 1925 ~ 1924 

Nov. 16 Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Nov. 17 
ies estas 6 Ges 190 185 181 170 
Weighted average price.. $2.30 $2.24 $2.19 $2.06 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after 
the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





The Mt. Olive field shows considerable activity. Railroad 
tonnage is good and domestic shows an increase, with a 
little steam moving slowly. Prices in this field advanced 
recently to $2.75 for St. Louis shipments and $3 for country 
shipments on domestic lump. Business in the Standard field 
is hand to mouth. Prices are just about the cost of pro- 
duction.. The demand is good for lump but there is no call 
for anything else. Working time is anywhere from three 
to five days a week. Railroad tonnage is fair. The latest 
reports indicate that there is a possibility that the con- 
solidation of mines in the Fifth and Ninth districts has a 
chance now of going through, as some of the large oper- 
ators who held out in the beginning have recently indicated 
a willingness to come in. 

Fairly seasonable weather at St. Louis means fairly good 
movement of domestic coal—not alone of high grade, but 
middle grade as well. Anthracite and smokeless show 
poorly, but coke continues to improve. Local wagonload 
steam is good and carload is fair. There is a fairly good 
movement of domestic to the country, preferably middle 
grade. Country steam is quiet. St. Louis retail coal prices 
are expected to advance between Nov. 15 and 20. 


Heavy Tonnage Moves from Kentucky 


, Movement from Kentucky continues very-heavy, it being 
reported that some coal is moving to Canada and east as 
far as Buffalo, and a lot is going into markets that for- 
merly handled a good deal of smokeless coal, which has 
been passed up on account of the present prices. Relatively 
warm weather in Louisville has caused a slump in local 
demand for both steam and domestic sizes. River move- 
ment south from western Kentucky is getting under way 
again after a long shutdown due to low water. 

_ In western Kentucky fine screenings (pea and slack) is 
being sold at 65@85c., with nut and slack at 90c.@$1. Not 
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much nut and slack is offered, however, as most operators 
screen for nut, and buyers prefer fine screenings for use 
in automatic stokers. 

Quotations as high as $4.50 a ton are heard on best 
grades of specialty eastern Kentucky 4-in. block coals, but 
$3.25@$3.75 catches most of the movement. 

Rural movement over Kentucky and nearby states has 
been picking up somewhat, but the larger city retailers 
are not taking to higher prices very well. 

Car shortage is more pronounced and distribution worse, 
a great deal of the trouble in eastern Kentucky being due 
to cars being held under load at lake ports. 


All Lines Firm in Northwest 


Dock operators at Duluth-Superior have been putting 

through substantial sales of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal, but warmer weather has caused a slackening as com- 
pared with the latter half of October. Markets are firm 
in all lines of anthracite and bituminous coal and dealers 
show no disposition to take advantage of any shortages of 
supplies. Anthracite dock prices are: Egg, $13.20; nut and 
stove, $13.60; pea, $11.05; buckwheat, $6.50. 
Demand for Pocahontas (as a substitute for anthracite) 
is the heaviest in the experience of the trade here, but 
prepared sizes are still $8.50@$9 and other lines of bitumi- 
nous coals are unchanged. ' 

Industrial buying is steadily gaining over Minnesota and 
northern Wisconsin, iron-mining companies on the Minne- 
sota ranges having increased orders for mine-run and 
screenings. K 
_ Domestic orders for anthracite have been on such a heavy 
scale that it is now figured that the exhaustion stage in all 
sizes will be reached by about Feb. 1. 

Last month’s shipments from the docks were the highest 
in several years—31,685 cars—as compared with 24,032 
cars during the preceding month and 26,418 cars during 
October last year. The docks received from Lake Erie ports 
1,242,816 tons of bituminous but no anthracite during Octo- 
ber. Total receipts of soft coal to Nov. 1 were 7,688,638 
tons, an increase of 1,425,975 tons over the same period 
last year. Anthracite receipts were 786,848 tons, a de- 
crease of 390,423 tons from last year. Bituminous stocks on 
the docks are now placed at 5,450,000 tons, of which approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 belongs to the railroads. 

Twenty-nine cargoes of coal were unloaded at the docks 
last week and thirteen, including one of anthracite screen- 
ings to be used by a Superior company in making briquets, 
were reported en route. 

Coal demand in Milwaukee has slackened due to milder 
weather. Anthracite virtually is out of the market, and in 
consequence consumers who can burn bituminous coal are 
turning to the better grades, which are firm in price and 
looking upward. There is a strong demand for coke, and 
prices are advancing. Local dealers now get $15 for range 
coke, $14 for the nut size, and $12 for pea. No anthracite 
has been received since Sept. 15, but cargoes of bituminous 
coal are coming in as usual, Receipts for the season of 
1925 to Nov. 13 total 3,305,001 tons—488,234 tons of an- 
thracite and 2,816,767 tons of bituminous coal. 

A touch of Indian summer has slowed down the demand 
for coal in various directions in the Twin Cities, but a fair 
tonnage is moving, both at retail and in the steam trade. 
It is not at all certain that there will be any great shortage 
of hard coal, for the trend to other fuels has been pro- 
nounced. Prices are holding steady and fairly firm on all 
grades. Smokeless is holding the advance recently made. 
All-rail coals are stable, with southern Illinois lump firm 
at $3.25; Indiana, $3@$3.25; central Illinois, $2.75@$3; 
western Kentucky, $2@$2.15. 


Southwest Output Still Behind Orders 


The impetus given the coal market in the Southwest by 
the early arrival of freezing weather has carried it briskly 
through a week of moderate temperature. Kansas mines 
started last week two weeks behind on deliveries of lump, 
two days were lost for Armistice Day and pay day, and 
the week ended with no diminution of unfilled orders. Oper- 
ators report from three days’ to a week’s accumulation of 
orders for Kansas nut: The supply of screenings is about 
equal to the demand. There have been no charges in 
prices. While some operators quote as low as $2.25 on 
screenings on large contracts, $2.35 is the prevailing price. 

The demand for Colorado domestic coal continues to in- 
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crease since cold weather set in. A~-great many operators 
are booking orders now for December delivery, which is 
quite a contrast with this time a year ago. Labor short- 
age is a disquieting development, but it is hoped that this 
will be remedied when the sugar beet industry campaign is 
over, which will release a great many employees who will 
go back to the coal mines again. There has been no change 
in prices on Colorado coal during the last week. Raton and 
Dawson, (N.M.) mines, which produce about 90 per cent of 
New Mexico coal, announce these new quotations: 6-in. lump, 
$4.25; fancy egg, $4.25; fancy nut, $3.75; fancy pea, $3.25. 

Utah mines are working about two-thirds of full-time 
capacity. There is a slight shortage of cars, but the situa- 
tion so far is not such as to hinder the filling of orders. 
Generally the larger sizes are the stronger. Demand for 
coal for heating purposes is stronger now that cooler 
weather has set in. Mines and smelters are the biggest 
industrial customers, but there is a good demand for steam 
coal, due to heavy traffic on the railroads. Sugar factories 
are in the midst of a heavy campaign, and they are provid- 
ing a good outlet for slack. Prices remain steady and the 
labor situation is excellent. 


Cincinnati Market Retains Strength 


Since the recent price spurt there has been a lull at Cin- 
cinnati, but the market is in as strong a position as it was a 
week ago, perhaps stronger for despite warmer weather, the 
closing of shipments to the lakes and a promise of 100 per 
cent car supply to the Louisville & Nashville fields of south- 
eastern Kentucky there have been no drastic breaks in 
prices. There have been recessions, but only where the 
demand has m@erated. 

Due to a blockade at the lakes the movement has slowed 
up, only 18,011 cars being reported by the American Rail- 
way Association as passing through the Cincinnati gate- 
ways last week, a decrease of 1,964 as compared with the 
week previous, but 302 more than in the corresponding 


week of last year. Of these, 2,103 cars were routed to. 


the lakes, a decrease of 770 cars from the previous week 
but a record movement for the closing of the season. 

Most of the high-volatile demand last week was for block 
(4-in. and 6-in.) sizings. Miller’s Creek, Coal Rivers, Elk- 
horns, the Jellicoes and the like were firm around $4@ 
$4.50. West Virginia offerings range between $3 and $3.50. 
The Hazard price of $3.25@$3.50 held and Harlans about 
the same. The make of egg seemed a little more than the 


. market would digest, so from a top of $3 these sizings fell 


to $2.65@$2.75 and with a slackened demand for mine-run 
and slack the former reverted to its old position and screen- 
ings down to a $1.25 average. 

There has not been much adjustment in smokeless, lump 
still ranging $5@$6, with contract takers getting the 
better of the argument. Mine-run, which had stiffened a bit, 
has again struck a dead level of $2.50. Screenings are said 
to have sold up to $2.25, but considering volume sales the 
general market ‘has not gone beyond the $2 level. 

Heavy rains have given the river a good running stage, 
and a plentiful supply is coming down for those engaged in 
this trade. Cincinnati retailers are still fencing with the 
market with a spread of $9.50@$10.50 on smokeless lump, 
$6.50@$7 on mine-run, $6.50@7 on bituminous lump and 
$4.50@$5 on slack. 

Warmer weather at Columbus has caused a slight hesi- 
tancy in the domestic trade, although the new prices an- 
nounced Nov. 1 are generally maintained. Retail prices, 
which jumped several weeks ago, are still firm and little 
cutting is reported. Because of the big jump in smokeless 
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there is a. better demand. for splints, as the difference is 
$2.50 to $2.75 per ton. 

The steam trade is quiet and rather spotty. Buying is 
mostly from hand to mouth, although a tendency to increase 
reserves is noticeable as to utilities, iron and steel plants 
and larger manufacturing plants. While car shortage is 
appearing in certain places, still this is not serious yet. 

Production in the southern Ohio field ranges around 30 to 
35 per cent of capacity with many large mines in condition 
to resume work immediately when market conditions 
warrant. 

In eastern Ohio there has been a decided let-up in domes- 
tic orders. Pocahontas and other West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky lump sizes have weakened 25c. to 50c. per ton 
f.o.b., Pocahontas lump being quoted at $5.50@$5.75 and 
the others $3.25@$3.50 f.o.b. mine. 

Inquiries and orders from steam consumers also have 
been comparatively light, but despite this market situation 
eastern Ohio production during the week ended Nov. 7 was 
the largest of any week in the present calendar year. A 
total of 332,000 tons was mined or 23,000 tons over the 
preceding week and 21,000 tons over the corresponding 
week a year ago. This larger production is almost entirely 
moving in the late-season lake trade. 


Eastern Demand Disappears from Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh district coal market seems quiet since 
the recent and brief bulge in demand from the East, chiefly 
for egg coal. For a few days egg coal brought $4.50@$5; 
even $5.25, according to some accounts. Now it is about 
$3, while 3-in. lump is now irrgular at $3.25@$3.75. 

The general demand for local domestic consumption and 
for railroad and industrial use has decreased little if at all. 

In the last few days slack has advanced sharply to $1.30 
@$1.40 for steam, against $1.15@$1.25 formerly, while gas 
slack is quotable at $1.40@$1.50. The upward reaction is 
attributed partly to ending of the bulge in lump demand. 

The straight bituminous market at Buffalo is quiet. Sizes 
are doing something, but slack is slow of sale and the trade 
is wondering what will be done with the coal that is now 
going to the lakes. Shipping to the lakes will be over in 
two weeks or so and then it is for these mines to shut down 
or divide the remaining trade with the other mines. Quota- 
tions are: $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 
for mine-run and $1.26@$1.40 for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 
8 steam lump, $1.30@$1.60 for slack; $1.75@$2 for Alle- 
gheny Valley mine-run. Some Youghiogheny special sizes 
run up as high as $4, mostly for house use, and some special 
Pittsburgh sizes are $1 or so up for the same trade. 


New England Trade Only Fair 


In the New England market the demand for steam coal 
continues light. In some directions quotations are slightly 
firmer, but the spot market in general varies from day to 
day according to the pressure shippers are under to move 
coal. The relatively few large buyers who enter the market 
from time to time have now accumulated winter stocks for 
the most part, and from now on the spot market will be 
restricted to purchasers of smaller tonnages. 

The Hampton Roads agencies have ample supplies avail- 
able for dumping. About the usual clearances are being 
applied on contracts, and those factors who take coal for 
distribution inland are accepting liberal consignments. 
There is no special push for coal; neither is there any indi- 
cation that shippers are likely to be seriously pressed for 
orders. Of course a considerable tonnage of low volatile 
is being moved in prepared sizes; a modicum is finding its 
way from the Pocahontas and New River districts all-rail 
to New England, but the great bulk is moving along the 
line and to the west in usual channels. 

Quotations on lump and egg from the smokeless fields 
still range $5@$7.50 per net ton at the mines, though a 
few venturesome sales agents quote $8. No heavy tonnage 
is being arranged for on the higher ‘prices, but some pro- 
ducers of higher grade low volatile in central Pennsylvania 
have modified their prices materially during the past week: 
Good lump and egg can be had at $5.25@$6, these coals 
taking the minimum Clearfield rate to all New England 
territory. 

For mine-run from central Pennsylvania there is only 
scattering demand here, and then only in areas well away 
from tidewater competition of Pocahontas and New River. 
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Prices on the latter are $6@$6.35 per gross ton on cars 
Boston and Providence, and only at certain points can all- 
ya find a market at $2.15@$2.50 for fair to good 
grades. 


Trade Eases in Middle Atlantic Markets 


There is not much activity in the New York bituminous 
coal market outside of mine-run coals. The latter move 
easily but buyers are not overanxious about future supplies. 
eee and prepared coals have eased off in the past 
week. 

Central Pennsylvania low-volatile prepared coals are 
quoted at $6@$6.50 with lump coals $4@$5, depending on 
quality and sizing. While Pennsylvania mine-run coals 
are in healthy condition, prices remain firm at last week’s 
level. Some grades of Pool 1 Pennsylvania coals are 
offered at $2.50, but the average market is 25c. higher. 

Interest in New River and Pocahontas prepared coals was 
awakened late in the week by the I. C. C. hearing on rates 
from those fields to this territory. Some of these coals 
are now coming into this area to take the place of anthra- 
cite and efforts are being made to increase their use. Quo- 
tations range $6@$7.50. 

Receipts at the piers are heavy but the tonnage is easily 
moved. 

Several cargoes of Welsh coals are said to be on their 
way to this harbor. 

The quickening of a week ago in the Philadelphia market 
has lost much of its force. The market for sized bitu- 
minous continues good, but it is in mine-run that most 
advance has been made. Orders from contract customers 
are in good to heavy volume, spot buyers also are taking 
much coal, and the shipper admits that the future is one of 
much promise. Tide trade is good only in bunkers, as the 
export trade continues to hang back. 

The soft-coal trade at Baltimore has been marking time 
for the past week in an industrial sense. Extreme activity 
marks prepared sizes which can be used as substitutes for 
anthracite, the better grades are still bringing $5.50@$7.50 
per ton, f.o.b. mine. Industrial coals continue only in fair 
demand and there continues an adequate supply. The 
export situation is entirely dormant. 

The steam market is very active at Birmingham and all 
grades of coal are moving from the mines as promptly as 
car supply will permit. Spot orders are brisk and ship- 
ments against contracts are heavy. Bunker trade is show- 
ing more activity than in several months. 

The domestic market is much improved over a few weeks 
back, demand being sufficient to absorb the production of 
high-grade product promptly, with a little lagging in the 
movement of lower qualities. Most mine prices are the 
same as in October, increases of 25c. to 50c being reported 
for a few operations. 

The coke market is active and much of this product is 
being shipped North, East and West as well as supplying 
the demand in home territory, which is heavier than in some 
time. Several additional furnace stacks are soon to be 
blown in. 

Quotations on some of the better grades of coal have 
advanced 25c. to 50c. a ton in the last week, Cahaba mine- 
run now ranging $2.25@$2.50; washed, $2.25@$2.75; Black 
Creek mine-run, $2.25@$2.50; washed, $2.50@$3;. Corona 
mine-run, $2.50; washed, $2.75; Carbon Hill washed, $1.90 
@$2.25. Foundry grades of coke are quoted for spot ship- 
ment $6@$6.59; egg sizes, $4.50; nut, $4.25 per ton ovens. 

Car supply on all lines has been short of requirements 
at some time during the past week, causing interruptions 
at quite a number of operations. 
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Hard-Coal Substitutes Continue to Drag 


Although anthracite is practically out of the New York 
wholesale market consumers in the metropolitan district 
have not taken to buying the various substitutes as it was 
expected they would. Retailers have some hard coal in 
their yards but they are distributing it among regular 
customers in small lots. These coals consist mostly of pea 
and buckwheat. 

Indications are that the demand for substitutes will 
depend entirely on weather conditions, but thus far the 
retailers have not had a demand to justify filling their 
bins with substitute fuels. 

The call for coke has flattened and quotations are now 
about $2 below what they were ten days ago. Beehive 
product is quoted at $7.50@$8.50, and run-of-oven $6.50@$7. 

The tidewater market continues to hold some pea and 
buckwheat coals for those willing to pay the prices quoted. 
Independent pea coal was offered during the latter part of 
the week at $17 alongside and independent buckwheat at $8. 

A lull in the trade developed in Philadelphia last week 
and consumers displayed little interest in buying. Quite 
a few dealers with fair stocks of pea are easily getting $15 
a ton for it, and the sale of buckwheat is much improved 
at $9@$10. 

Company pea shipments are fast reaching an end, and 
the company shipping buckwheat is declining further orders. 

The slowing-down in retail demand has caused a decline 
in the price of coke at the ovens, some breaks being as 
much as $1.50 a ton. 

The situation at Baltimore is summarized in the state- 
ment that there is no reserve except limited quantities of 
pea and buckwheat in a few of the yards. What hard coal 
is left is being distributed in one- and two-ton lots on 
emergency orders. 
such as soft coal and the so-called anthracite briquets. 
The latter in most cases are selling around $13.50, without 
discount, for a 2,000-lb. ton. Since Sept. 1 the records of 
the fire department show that 176 applications for oil- 
burning installations have been approved. 

At Buffalo pea and buckwheat are giving out. Though 
the demand for coke at prices up from $6 to $10 a ton for 
a while exceeded the supply, it is running down now and 
it is carrying the prices with it. Some coke manufacturers 
have reduced prices $5 or so and still the jobbers are 
afraid of it, for they say it is quite possible for the price 
to come down several dollars more any day. 


Connellsville Coke Market Liquidates 


The past week has been one of liquidation in the Con- 
nellsville coke market. At the end of last week there was 
a considerable accumulation of loaded coke on track, and 
the railroads, with possibilities of a car shortage, would 
not allow it to remain. Whereas three weeks ago the 
market range was $8.50@$9, sales in the last few days 
have centered around $6. 

The decline stimulated buying somewhat in the East and 
induced a little blast-furnace buying for reserves, as with 
contracts at around $3 and such fancy spot-market prices 
the operators have not shipped any more to blast furnaces 
than contracts absolutely required. 

The accumulation is pretty well worked off, but as recent 
sales were for quite prompt shipment many operators are 
now practically without a backlog. With such heavy pro- 
duction coke may be forced on the market next week. 
There is quite a general prediction, however, that when 
the market does begin to turn upward it will move apace, 
for Eastern requirements should easily absorb all the coke 
the region can furnish and much higher prices than $6 
could easily be paid. 

Foundry coke has softened and is now quotable at $7@ 
$7.50, with a moderate running demand. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


-——Cars Loaded——. 

AllCars Coal Cars 
Week ended Det. DE TORS. a2 2 inutiedusintchate pees 1,091,273 194,255 
Puoviaes wea Sida So ba oe ule bb 4 boa Int Pe ae eh es see 1,121, 459 189,006 
Week pry Nov. C00 bow ieee eS 1, 073, 374 182,249 

All Cars Coal Cars 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 
Inquiry Gains Steadily primis oe = ga are better booked 


In British Coal Market; . 
Receives U. S. Orders 


Though the situation in the Welsh 
steam coal trade shows improvement, it 
has not made the progress hoped for. 
New orders have been received to a 
substantial extent, but bysiness is still 
fully 25 per cent below the volume 
necessary to give full employment at 
the collieries. In addition, orders are 
very unequally distributed, as revealed 
by the great contrast between the activ- 
ity of the anthracite collieries in the 
western area and the inactivity of the 
semi-bituminous pits of Monmouth- 
shire, where the acute depression has 
not been relieved. Improvement has 
been retarded by a shortage of steam- 
ers lately, due to delays occasioned by 
a prolonged period of stormy weather. 

Some business is coming to South 
Wales from the United States as the 
result of the anthracite strike in that 
country. Dry nuts in particular are 
strong, but the supply is limited. Gen- 


The improvement in the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne coal trade is fully maintained, 
inquiry being unabated for Northum- 
berland and Durham coals, but there 
is a limit to the capacity of the pits 
to provide supplies for prompt load- 
ing, and in consequence a good deal of 
trade is being carried over. Business 
done recently includes cargoes of coal 
and coke for Canada and the United 
States as well as increased consign- 
ments to South America. Inquiry for 
delivery up to the end of the year and 
to next March is growing and bunker- 
ing and other contracts for next year 
are begining to command attention. 
There is an improving market for Dur- 
ham coking coals. Coke is particu- 
larly active and_ strong. Stocks 
throughout the district are meager, 
while the demand is brisk for months 
ahead. 

Output by British collieries during 
the week ended Oct. 31, according to 
a special cable to Coal Age, totaled 
4,835,000 gross tons, compared with 
4,820,000 tons in the preceding week. 





French Dealers Renew Stocks 
When Demand Lags 


In the French Coal Market indus- 
trial coals are in light demand and 
there is no talk of replenishing stocks. 
The continued rise of the pound and 
the Belgian franc is hampering im- 
ported coals, Belgian coals being 
further handicapped by an advance in 
the Charleroi-Paris freight rate. 

Domestic coal consumption has been 
slow, and coal merchants have been re- 
filling their yards which were under- 
stocked owing to delays in shipment 
from Belgian and French mines. 

There still is some irregularity in the 
return of empty wagons to the mines, 
but barges are more plentiful. 

Receipts of indemnity fuels from the 
Ruhr during the first seventeen days 
of October, included 239,400 tons of 
coal, 132,400 tons of coke and 18,000 
tons of lignite briquets. Beginning 
Nov. 1 prices of anthracite dry and 
semi-bituminous sized were increased 
10 fr. and of lignite briquets 5 fr. 

During the first twenty-seven days 
of October the O. R. C. A. received from 
a Ruhr 196,735 tons of reparation 
coke. 


Firmer Tone Brightens Outlook 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads was bet- 


‘ter last week with coastwise and 


bunker trade improving and inland 
business showing considerably greater 
strength. The new all-rail freight rate 
to New York and New England had 
strengthened prices in domestic trade, 
and inland consumers were paying a 
premium. 

Inquiries were better and demand, 
except for foreign movement, was 
showing a substantial increase. For- 
eign shipments were slack, but re- 
garded as normal for this time of the 
year. The tone of the market was 
strong and the outlook considerably 
brighter. 





Firmer Note in Belgian Market 


There has been no particular change 
in the situation in the Belgian coal 
market. In spite of the remarkable de- 
cline of the French franc, there is no 
considerable competition by collieries 
of the Nord and Pas de Calais, due to 
the low prices quoted by Belgian mines 
in the Borinage basin. On the other 
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hand, British competition is even 
stronger. If, as is hoped, the Charleroi 
strike were to come to an end, there 
would certainly be an increase of de- 
mand from this direction. 

Prices for industrial coals seem to 
be firmer, except for heavy tonnages, 
on which concessions are still the 
rule of the day. In domestic coals 
the tendency is still toward firmness, 
though the weather has not been favor- 
able to consumption. Delays in trans- 
portation have been so persistent, how- 
ever, that the mines hardly notice the 
diminution of consumption. There is 
no anthracite for disposal. Coke is 
slightly improved and for  briquets 
prices are somewhat firmer owing to 
the high cost of pitch. 

Receipts by Belgium of indemnity 
fuels from the Ruhr during the first 
nine months of 1925 totaled 1,870,000 
tons. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Nov. 14, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Porto Rico: Tons 





Amer. Schr. Brina P. Pendleton, 
CUTE SEMIN 5b ,0-e e'ale e 0 eg: eais 6S ,002 
For Cuba: 
Swed. Str. Mongolia, for Havana.... 2,892 
Br. Schr. Ada Tower, for Manzanillo ‘905 
Br. Str. Willowpeak, ‘for Havana. . 2,801 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Pencarrow, for Rio de 
MENDES oe cnc bia ks toes baws's wee 6,418 
For Italy 
Ital. Str. Lites, for Porto Ferrajo.. 9,340 
Ital. Str. Giovanni, for Genoa....... 10,433 
For French West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Fram, for Fort de France. 3,961 
npigiaes PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba , 
Br. Str. Wilston, for Havana....... See 
Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 
Nov. 5 Nov. 12 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Tons dumped for week....100,502 133,542 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Tons dumped for week... 97,583 89,515 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Tons dumped for week..... 157,382 136,008 





*Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand 
and tonnage waiting withheld due to ship- 
‘pers’ protest. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


Nov. 7 Nov. 14t 
Pool 1, New York.. ie es wy 00 $5.75@$6.00 
Pool 9, New York.. 5.00@ 5.20 5. §.25 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.65@ 4.85 a esa 8 5.00 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.55@ 4.65 4.55@ 4.70 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.05@ 5.30 5.05@ 5.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 11, amg hia... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
pol bien pie 188 298 28g 85 
‘ool i ; : 
Pools beer amp. Road Rds. 4.50 4.65 
BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York.. ies Oss. 25 $6.00@$6. 25 
Pool 9, New York.. 5.25@ 5.45 5§.25@ 5.50 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.90@ 5.10 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.80@ 4.90 4.80@ 4.95 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . ie 5.55 3: 08 me 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.10@ 5.35 5.10@ 5.35 
Pool u Philadelphia... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. 5.00 5.25@ 5.35 
Pool 2; Ham 4.70 4.85@ 5.00 
Pools 5-6-7, Hameed Rds. 4.50 4.75 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Nov. 7 Nov. 14T 
Admiralty, large 23s.@23s.6d. 22s.6d.@ 233.9d. 
Steam smalls... . 10s. 6d. 10s.6d.@ 11s. 

Newcastle 
er aon on 15s.9d. 15s.6d.@15s.9d. 

et we Mac foo y 168.64. 
nen ont Shah 15s.@ 16s. 6d. 14s.6d. 


revious week shown in heavy 
ics. 


t+ Advances over 
type; declines in « 
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ALABAMA 


The Birmingham district had as its 
guests during the week ending Nov. 14 
J. W. Paul, chief coal mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh; 
R. R. Sayer, chief surgeon, Washing- 
ton, and M. Van Siclen, engineer in 
charge of mining research work, Wash- 
ington. These men are making a ien- 
days inspection and survey of the coal 
mines of the district. The tour will 
be directed by officials of the Birming- 
ham office of the Bureau of Mines, J. E. 
Cash, W. R. Crane and F. E. Meri- 
weather. The work of the Birmingham 
section of the Bureau for the coming 
year will be mapped out by the visiting 
officials. The visitors will be the guests 
of the Alabama Mining Institute at a 
safety meeting at the Overton mines 
of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. during 
their stay here. 


The brisk coke market has brought 
about a resumption of several hundred 
beehive ovens, 200 being placed in com- 
mission by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. at Flat Top and also a num- 
ber in the batteries of the New Castle 
Coal Co., at New Castle. 


Walter E. Henley, president of the 
Little Cahaba Coal Co., of Piper, and 
the Blocton-Cahaba Coal Co., Coleanor, 
has been elected president of the 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Bank, 
one of the oldest and the second largest 
financial institution in Alabama, suc- 
ceeding the late Tom O. Smith. 


The Connellsville Mine of the Yolande 
Coal & Coke Co., near Yolande, Tusca- 
loosa County, which has been in process 
of rehabilitation for several months, is 
expected to be producing coal soon after 
New Years. This opening had been 
idle for some fifteen years or longer 
and had to be pumped out and provided 
with new equipment both inside and out 
and the necessary tipple structures and 
washery. 


—_—— 


ARKANSAS 


The No. 2 mine of the Western Coal 
Mining Co., at Deming, will be re- 
opened after having been closed for a 
year. A new tipple is being built at the 
mine. 


Of the 192 coal mines listed in Ar- 
kansas, 94 were in operation at some 
time during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and their total output was 
1,398,346 net tons, an increase over 
1924 of 99,555 tons, according to the 
annual report just published by Claude 
Speegle, state mine inspector. Fifty- 
three mines were idle last year and 49 
were abandoned. The total number of 


men employed in and around the mines 
was 3,701. The number of non-fatal 
accidents was 39 and fatal accidents 
numbered 10. 


COLORADO 


Charles W. Brown, formerly general 
sales agent of the Hayden Brothers 
Coal Corporation, operating mines in 
Routt County, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of L. A. Hayden. 


About 160 employees of the Pikeview 
mine, four miles north of Colorado 
Springs, refused to return to work 
Nov. 9, demanding an immediate raise 
in wages from $5.25 to $5.82 per day. 
The mine is owned by the Pike’s Peak 
Coal Co., an E. A. Carlton interest, the 
largest coal mining company operating 
in the district. 


ILLINOIS 


The Galesburg Mining Co., Gales- 
burg, which is mining coal from a new 
mine five miles east of that city, is now 
sinking a large air and escapement 
shaft, 64 x 104 ft., located 500 ft. east 
of the present shaft. This mine is now 
sending from 80 to 100 tons of coal 
daily to the top and the bed is 4 ft. to 
4% ft. thick. The tipple has been com- 
pleted and is doing excellent work. 


Rice Miller and Judge Amos Miller, 
his father, have purchased the mine and 
other property of the Hillsboro Coal 
Co. at Hillsboro. The deal is said to 
have involved $100,000. Rice Miller 
had been superintendent of the Hills- 
boro Coal Co. for many years. He 
also is president of the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association. The mine em- 
ploys several hundred men and has 
been a steady producer for a number 
of years. 





INDIANA 


Mine No. 1 of the Sargeant Coal Co., 
near Newburg, has resumed work after 
a long idleness. The Schimmel-Hamp- 
ton Coal Co., of Newburg, is operating 
the mine with a force of 50 men. 

As a result of miners of Dering 
mine No. 6, in the Clinton field, refus- 
ing to work because of an injunction 
restraining Albert C. Daily, state mine 
inspector, from closing the mine, offi- 
cials of the company on Nov. 10 asked 
for a conference with the miners and 
the state mine inspection department. 
The injunction was issued in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Rockville. The conference 
probably will be granted, according to 


union officials, who deplored interfer- 
ence with the department carrying out 
its lawful duties. These officials said 
the effects of such a ruling might 
establish a precedent actually courting 
violation of the established laws pro- 
tecting the health and safety of the 
miners. 


A loss of $75,000 was suffered Oct. 
28 by the Maumee Collieries Co., owners 
of the Oak Grove Mine, near Sullivan, 
when the tipple burned to the ground. 
Fire departments from surrounding 
cities saved the other buildings. 


All records for coal production in 
the older mines of Indiana were broken 
recently when the Twin mine, owned 
and operated by the Linton Summit 
Coal Co., at Linton, hoisted and loaded 
in eight hours a total of 3,054 tons of 
coal. This mine was sunk back in 1902 
and miles upon miles of coal have been 
loaded from the mine, but not in its 
history, or the history of any of the 
other first mines of the state, has such 
an eight-hour production been recorded. 
The mine employs about 400 men. 


Somerville Mine No. 1, Somerville, 
was damaged to the extent of $50,000 
Nov. 3, when fire destroyed the tipple. 
Defective wiring in the weighroom is 
blamed for the fire. Clem J. Richards, 
Terre Haute, president of the General 
Fuel Corporation, owner of the mine, 
has announced that work on rebuilding 
the plant will be begun at once. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Richards, the mine was 
working at capacity at the time of the 
fire, producing an average of 2,500 tons 
a day, with 300 men employed. He 
said that operations probably would be 
resumed within two months. 





IOWA 


Negotiations are still in progress for 
the amalgamation of several of the 
larger mining concerns of Polk County. 
Representatives of the Norwood-White, 
Pershing, Shuler and Scandia companies 
have been in session, but it was stated 
following the meeting that completion 
of the merger is still some distance in 
the future. 


KANSAS 


The international United Mine Work- 
ers’ commission which recently, at the 
behest of President Lewis, settled the 
supply strikes in five southeastern 
Kansas mines, will return soon to in- 
vestigate a dispute which followed the 
return to work of striking miners at 
the Western Coal & Mining Co.’s mine 
No. 21, operated by Fern & Lyons. 
The operators fined the men $1 a day 
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each for the five days they were on 
strike. 


KENTUCKY 


Justin Potter, of the Nashville Coal 
Co., producers, jobbers and sales agents 
for mines, rode to Louisville on Nov. 
10, from Nashville, Tenn., driving his 
own airplane in 1 hr. 30 min., return- 
ing the following day after a visit to 
the company’s local office. Potter was 
an army aviator at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, during the war and 
recently bought a plane for quick 
service between Nashville, the offices in 
Louisville and mines in the western 
part of Kentucky. 

The West Kentucky Coal Co., of 
Sturgis, the largest company in the 
western Kentucky field, with about 
twenty-five mines, has moved. sixteen 
barges of coal of 600 tons each from 
Caseyville, south. This was the first 
river movement that the company has 
made in several months, due to low 
boating stages. The coal will be de- 
livered at Memphis, Vicksburg and 
Greenville, on the Mississippi River. 

C. E. Reed, secretary of the West 
Kentucky Coal Bureau, Louisville, was 
recently elected treasurer of the Louis- 
ville Lion’s Club at its annual election. 


After being out of the Middlesboro 
field as a coal buyer for about two 
years the Southern Railway Co. is 
again buying coal in that section and 
is reported to be drawing about thirty 
cars a day. This company appeared 
to have a falling out with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. over a rate on 
hauling coal over L. & N. tracks to its 
own lines and quit the field. 


The Virginia Harlan Coal Corpora- 
tion, Walter W. Liddle, secretary-treas- 
urer, announces the removal of its main 
offices from Pineville to the mines lo- 
cated at Whipple, Kentucky; post office 
address, Balkan, Bell County. 





MARYLAND 


Ocean mine of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., at Midland, at one time known as 
the largest bituminous mine in the 
world, has started to operate after a 
shutdown of two years. A force is on 
the outside rebuilding the tracks and a 
force inside is laying rails a distance 
of over two miles from the mouth of 
the s‘ope. As the new road is laid the 
shipping of coal will be started and 
a hundred or more men will be em- 
ployed. The whole plant, inside and 
out, will be operated by electricity. 





MINNESOTA 


The City Purchasing Agent of Min- 
neapolis is taking bids until 3 p.m. 
Nov. 25 for furnishing for the Board 
of Education 18,200 tons of coal. A 
certified check for 3 per cent must ac- 
company bids. 


NEW YORK 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
has passed a resolution urging that 
the present controversy between coal 
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Rex No. 1 Mine, La Follette Coal & Iron Co., La Follette, Tenn. 


Trips pulled out through the slope, cross the trestle, then descend on the track, seen 
to the left in the picture, to the tipple, which is located several hundred feet down the 
hollow. The smokestacks are on a small boiler plant which supplies steam for the 


bath house and to operate the slope hoist. 
Coal” sign on the roof. 


The bath house is the building with the “Rex 
At the present time the production of 600 tons of coal per day 


from the Rex No. 1 mine is about the only activity of the La Follette Coal & Iron Co. 


The beehive coke ovens and blast furnace have been down for some time. J. 


E. Hen- 


dren is general superintendent of the three coal mines owned by the company. 





operators and miners be permitted to 
go to its natural conclusion, so that an 
artificial increase in the cost of anthra- 
cite may not result from interference, 
as has been the case in previous strikes. 





OHIO 


The Plum Run Mine of the United 
States Coal Co., at Bridgeport, resumed 
operations Nov. 12 after having been 
idle since spring. It employs 1,225 
men when running full. 

Lee Lewellyn, general manager of 
the Houston Coal Co., Cincinnati, re- 
signed his position effective Jan. 1, 
1926, when he will return to the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Washer Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.j one of the leading concerns en- 
gaged in designing, manufacturing and 
installing coal-handling and coal-pre- 
paring plants of all kinds. « Mr. Lew- 
ellyn has been with the Houston Coal 
Co. for the past two years. 


The Ohio district of the United Mine 
Workers declares that it has been ap- 
pealed to in an effort to help solve the 
financial crisis that marked the attempt 
to operate the Goat Hill mine, at 
Amsterdam, Jefferson County, on a co- 
operative basis. It was said $60,000 
was needed. The union said it would 
have nothing to do with the operation. 


Dumpings on the Hocking Valley Ry. 
docks at Toledo for the week ending 
Nov. 11 were 235,553 tons, which is a 
record for a week at this season. Dur- 
ing the month up to the 11th the dump- 
ings were 380,848 tons. During the 
season up to Nov. 11 the docks handled 
7,655,318 tons, as compared with 
6,140,636 tons during the corresponding 
period last year. 


In the hearing before Justice M. L. 
Shores of the claim of 218 miners 
employed by the Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., at the Franklin mine, in Bel- 
mont County, who sued for wages 
aggregating about $14,000, a decision 
was rendered for the plaintiffs. The 
miners sued for the wages after the 


operating company had sued the men 
for damages caused by an unauthorized 
strike. The decision will be appealed 
by the company. 


————_—_——. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tom Lidell, Robert Stenhouse, Wil- 
liam Croy and Earl Franklin, all strik- 
ing union miners, whose actions were 
held directly responsible for the send- 
ing of state troops into the coal fields 
of the Henryetta (Okla.) mine district 
last June, were acquitted Nov. 9 for 
the second time of the charge of riot- 
ing, according to word received from 
Okmulgee. The charge was made fol- 
lowing a fight between Lidell and Andy 
Meitus, working as a non-union miner 
for the Crowe Coal Co. Meitus was 
admitted to citizenship last week. In 
the trial it was brought out that he 
had lived at Henryetta twenty years 
before applying for naturalization 
papers. 

Osage Mine No. 5, at Krebs, has 
opened for work with a fair-sized force 
of workmen. The mine is one of sev- 
eral in this field which have opened up 
on the 1917 scale since the decision of 
Federal Judge R. L. Williams prohibit- 
ing the presence of large forces of 
pickets at mine entrances. This mine 
had been closed since the general 
strike in District 21, called on Sept. 
1 by William Dalrymple, district presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


President Calloway of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Coal Co. last week ad- 
dressed a letter to the company’s strik- 
ing miners at DuBois, calling on them 
to go to work and promising them full 
union wages till existing contracts are 
filled, if they would resume work on 
or before Nov. 16. 


Pickands, Mather & Co., of Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, have completed a coke 
plant at Erie, and have 50 ovens already 
in operation. 
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The McDonald Coal Co., a Pittsburgh 
corporation, is held by Federal Judge 
F. P. Schoonmaker to have no claim 
against the internal revenue depart- 
ment for $82,255.13, return of which 
was sought by the coal company for 
excess income tax. The judge said 
the company had not filed a waiver as 
required by law. He also decided there 
was not sufficient evidence. 


The opening of the mines of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal Co. at 
Sagamore, under a lease to the Sutter- 
Rinn Coal Co., is held to be a violation 
of agreement and the union miners 
have entered a protest against it. They 
have also undertaken to stop the evic- 
tion of union miners from company 
houses which may be wanted for new 
miners. 


The Northwestern Mining Co.’s op- 
erations of the Dagus (Erie) mines, 
which have been suspended since Sept. 
1, have resumed operations with a force 
of 500 men. 


John C. Graham, of Butler, has sold 
500 acres of coal land in Sligo Borough 
and Toby township to the Standard 
Coal & Coke Corporation, Chicago, for 
about $75,000. The purchasers have 
extensive mines in half a dozen states 
and are supposed to be preparing to 
enter the Eastern trade in a large way 
at an early date. Heavy equipment 
outlays are expected to be made soon. 


After a shutdown for more than six 
months, the Sonman shaft mine at 
Portage, operated by the Sonman Shaft 
Coal Co., has resumed operations. This 
mine is working under the Jacksonville 
scale and employs about 150 men. 


For a consideration of $650,000, the 
Elk Hill Coal & Iron Co., a subsidiary 
of the Scranton Coal Co., has acquired 
the Mount Pleasant colliery in Scranton 
from Mrs. Kate Pettibone Dickson, of 
Wilkes-Barre, widow of Alan Dickson, 
a native of Philadelphia. The sale is 
covered by a mortgage, payable within 
one year. The sale involves the trans- 
fer of 227 acres of coal land and 96 
acres of surface property, including 
the site of the Mount Pleasant breaker. 


COAL AGE 


For a number of years the property has 
been operated by the Elk Hill company 
on a lease from Mrs. Dickson. The 
property has been in the hands of the 
Pettibone family for almost seventy- 
five years. Mrs. Dickson is the sole 
survivor of Payne Pettibone, who made 
his home in Wyoming, Pa. 


Loadings in the central Pennsylvania 
coal district approximated 72,000 cars 
in October, the maximum for this year, 
against 67,000 in October last year. Ac- 
cording to reports from Altoona, 100 
idle mines in that district have re- 
sumed operations this fall. Much of 
the demand is for prepared sizes for 
New England states. 


The new tipple at the Ella mine of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., on the 
Monongahela River, near Pittsburgh, 
has been completed. 


Bituminous coal (revenue) trans- 
ported by the Reading Company during 
September, 1925, totaled 1,748,985 
gross tons, compared with 1,404,233 
tons in the corresponding month of 
last year. 


Boiler houses of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. at different shops along the system 
have been using culm for fuel during 
the past few weeks. Boiler rooms at 
many of the breakers and mines also 
have been burning culm since the strike 
got under way. 


The Meadowbrook Coal Co., at Dun- 
more, which is owned by Scranton men, 
is making extensive improvements to 
its properties so that when the mine 
suspension ends everything will be in 
readiness to produce the maximum 
amount of coal. Last May the com- 
pany purchased the John J. Boland 
Coal Co.’s interests in Dunmore. Re- 
cently the same: concern tried to buy 
the Kearney & Brown operation at 
Dunmore but when officials of that 
firm declined to sell outright arrange- 
ments were made whereby the property 
was taken over on a lease. Two score 
of men have been employed in making 
repairs to the property. These include 
the construction of a large concrete pit 
where coal from the mines will be 

















Soft Drink Stand, Edgewater, Ala. 


During the last few years, particularly since the advent of national prohibition, the 


consumption of ice cream and soft drinks has increased tremendously. 


In some mining 


towns the commissary or drug store are the points where the populace seeks to quench 


its thirst. At Edgewater, however, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 


Co. has erected this 


attractive brick building for the express purpose of dispensing soft drinks and com- 


modities or necessities of a similar nature. 
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dumped after being run through the 
rollers and crushed to the necessary 
sizes. After the coal has been pre- 
pared it will be carried by conveyor 
lines to the breaker, where it will pass 
through the chutes for distribution to 
the coal pockets. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has fired 
the Dorothy plant in the Latrobe dis- 
trict. The plant is now being electri- 
fied, but resumption of the mine will 
not interfere with these improvements. 


J. B. Nessle, once general coal and 
ore agent, New York Central lines, has 
been made traffic manager of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R.R. 


The “horseshoe” of the old D. &. H. 
gravity railroad, near Seeleyville, in 
Wayne County, is again the scene of 
much activity after being idle for 
years. There are enormous piles of 
culm near this place since the old rail- 
road was abandoned and Sweeney Bros., 
of Scranton, are now engaged in re- 
moving the coal to railroad cars for 
shipment to a concern in New York 
State. This firm is said to have ob- 
tained rights to the culm reserves two 
years ago and has ‘been holding them 
in case need for fuel developed in an 
emergency. It was necessary to cut 
through a hill and lay a track almost 
a half a mile long so that two steam 
shovels could load the cars. It is esti- 
mated that nearly a million tons of 
culm will be taken from the dumps be- 
fore the supply becomes exhausted. 


To facilitate the unloading of coal 
and coke supplies from upriver points, 
the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
on the Ohio River, has given a $750,000 
contract for the construction of a con- 
crete dock with loading and unloading 
apparatus. It will be completed by 
next summer. 


Governor Pinchot has appointed John 
J. McCall, of Shamokin, as a member 
of the anthracite mine inspectors’ ex- 
amining board. 


The Chartiers Creek Coal Co., one 
of the largest independent coal com- 
panies in Washington County, resumed 
operations Nov. 16 at its East End 
Mine, near Canonsburg, after several 
months’ idleness. The Jacksonville 
wage scale will be paid, it is said. 


Suit has been filed in U. S. Court by 
the Berwind White Coal Mining Co. 
against the government for the recov- 
ery of more than a million dollars. The 
company claims the money is due for 
soft coal sequestered by the President 
during the world war for the use of the 
navy. According to the company the 
government took 184,746 tons of coal 
for which the navy fixed compensation 
at $740,000. The Berwind White com- 
pany demanded $1,591,580 for the fuel, 
basing its claim on the existing value 
for export coal. The navy paid 75 per 


. cent of the amount fixed by the govern- 


ment and left the matter open for final 
determination by the courts. 


The coal tipple at Reitz No. 3 mine, 
owned by the Reitz Coal Co., near 
Johnstown, was destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the past week. The blaze was 
mysterious, as there was no one about 
the mine at the time. 
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Approval of the merger of the Arm- 
erford Coal Mining Co. and the Mar- 
garet Coal Mining Co., both operating 
in Indiana County, has been announced 
by the Bureau of Corporations at Har- 
risburg. Capital stock of the merged 
companies, which will be known as the 
Armerford-Margaret Coal Co., is $260,- 
000. The principal office is in Pitts- 
burgh. D. E. Thompson, Blairsville, is 
president; D. R. Tomb, Indiana, secre- 
tary, and C. F. Armstrong, Leechburg, 
treasurer. 


John F. Irwin, a coal operator oi 
Latrobe, bought from the First Nationa 
Bank of Pittsburgh the dismantled 
Baggaley coal plant in the Latrobe dis- 
trict without the company houses. He 
started immediately to prepare the 
plant for coke making. Although the 
greater part of the coal at the old 
Baggaley mine has been taken out, a 
large quantity remains in the headings 
and in portions of the mine lost through 
falls. This will be reclaimed by strip- 
ping. The purchase includes 370 ovens, 
of which 100 are being fired. 


The Snowdon Coke Co. has begun the 
erection of a steel 3-track tipple and 
steel trestle approach at the Mt. Hope 
Mine, at Linn, Fayette County. The 
tipple will be equipped with shaker 
screens, picking tables and loading 
booms and it will be possible to produce 
lump, nut and slack or any combination 
thereof. The foundation is nearly fin- 
ished and the plant is expected to be 
completed next spring. Heretofore this 
plant has shipped coke exclusively. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has re- 
sumed full operation at the Republic 
Mine, in the Connellsville region, after 
more than a year’s idleness. Two hun- 
dred and fifty ovens have been blown in. 





UTAH 


The Public Utilities’ Commission has 
granted the Utah Railway Co. permis- 
sion to purchase the line, nearing com- 
pletion, of the National Coal Railway 
Co. The new line is a few miles long 
and is being constructed for the pur- 
pose of developing new coal properties 
owned by five companies, all of Salt 
Lake City. 


Three miners were killed by falling 
coal in Carbon County mines during 
the week-end of Nov. 1. 


The federal government is contesting 
the right of the state to sell a section 
to which the state gave deed on July 3, 
1905. The land in question is a section 
just off Huntington Canyon in Emery 
County. The land was sold at a private 
sale to Henry C. Lund in January, 
1902. It sold at $2 an acre and the 
mineral rights were not reserved. In 
June, 1902, the contract to purchase 
the land—the sale was by time pay- 
ments—was transferred to P. J. Quealy 
of Kemmerer, Wyo., prominent coal 
operator. Mr. Quealy received his pat- 
ent in July, 1905. The federal govern- 
ment claims that it was known at the 
time of the sale that the land was of 
mineral character and, therefore, should 
not have been sold. 
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VIRGINIA 


The tipple of the Empire Collieries 
Co., at Pulaski, was burned Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 8, entailing a loss of 
$60,000. The fire is believed to have 
started from defective electric wiring. 
As a new tipple and breaker have 
nearly been completed at the mines, 
operations will be interrupted only 
about three weeks. It is understood 
the destroyed tipple will not be rebuilt. 





WASHINGTON | 


The California-Alaska Corporation 
expects to spend $500,000 immediately 
in reopening and developing the Sno- 
qualmie coal mine, situated twenty- 
four miles from Seattle. The property 
is owned by Charles B. Niblock, of 
Seattle, and embraces about 2,000 
acres. The California-Alaska Corpora- 
tion has a 99-year lease on the prop- 
erty. Development was begun before 
the World War by the Western Coke 
& Collieries Co., but the war plunged 
the company into financial difficuties, 
it was said, and the promoting hedd 
died, and development was halted 


after approximately $300,000 had been 


spent. It is expected that the mine 
will produce 2,000 tons of coal a day 
within the next ten months. There 
are forty-five coke ovens on the ground, 
which will be increased to fifty, and 
$150,000 will be spent in installing a 
coal washing plant. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Crab Orchard Improvement Co. 
is making improvements on an exten- 
sive scale at its mines at Eccles, in the 
New River field, as a result of which 
it will be able to increase the number 
of its employees and produce more coal. 
Much additional equipment is being in- 
stalled including 400 mine cars, 14 
gathering locomotives, 2 mining ma- 
chines and 1 motor generator set. The 
No. 6 tipple also is being equipped with 
shaker screens for preparing domestic 
coals. It will be necessary to engage 
about 75 additional loaders and a pro- 
portionate number of other employees. 

A. B. Rawn, for many years identified 
with the coal business of southern 
West Virginia, has severed his connec- 
tion with the Kingston-Pocahontas Coal 
Co., of which he was vice-president and 
general manager, to assume the active 
management of the Wilson Sand & 
Supply Co. Mr. Rawn has acquired 
the interests of Charles R. Wilson in 
that company, the transfer involving 
approximately $600,000, it is stated. 


Six new coal companies with’ an 
aggregate capital stock of $425,000 
were formed in West Virginia in Sep- 
tember: The Vermillion Coal Co., of 
Orgas, capitalized at $25,000; Poca- 
Pack Coal Co., Bramwell, $200,000; 
Fort Branch Collieries Co., Logan, $50,- 
000; Harman Thacker Coal Co. Wil- 
liamson, $25,000; Columbus Darby Coal 
Co., Keith, 1,000 shares of no par 
value; the Logan Block Coal Co., Hunt- 
ington, $125,000. The Brown Coal Co. 
has increased its capital stock from 
$125,000 to $300,000, and the Bentree 
Coal & Oil Co. has increased its capital 
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stock from $50,000 to $100,000. Per- 
mission has been granted to the Blue 
Ash Coal Co., of which Charles Lit- 
kowski is secretary, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to transact business in West Virginia. 

The Carnegie Coal Company has 
been given five more days to answer 
the equity suit filed by Harry F. Sin- 
clair, the oil man of New York, in 
which he is asking. to recover $125,000 
and have the temporary receivers of 
the coal company removed. The an- 
swer was to have been filed on Thurs- 
day. 

The tipple of the J. P. Keeley Coal 
Co.’s Whiteman mine, near Wilson- 
burg, was destroyed in an incendiary 
fire on Nov. 11. The loss is several 
thousand dollars. The mine was non- 
union. 

The Sitnek Coal Mining Co. has 
erected a new wooden tipple with a 
steel frame at Katherine mine, near 
Lumberport, Harrison County, equip- 
ped with loading booms and picking 
tables. The tipple has a capacity of 
1,500 tons daily. 


WYOMING 


The Gunn-Quealey Coal Co. is pros- 
pecting its Sweetwater vein, in the 
Rock Springs district with diamond 
drills, testing the area and depth. At 
present one of the outfits is drilling a 
short distance northwest of the Quealey 
(Sweetwater) properties of this com- 


pany. 





CANADA 


The commission appointed to investi- 
gate the coal industry of Nova Scotia 
inspected the collieries of the New 
Waterford district last week and also 
made an examination of the housing 
and living conditions of the miners. 
On Nov. 10 they inspected the coal 
piers at Sydney and Louisburg to ascer- 
tain the shipping facilities of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation. The 
first public session of the commission 
for the hearing of evidence was held in 
the Court House at Sydney Nov. 11, 
the first part of the sitting being occu- 
pied with the reading of a brief pre- 
scribing the case of the miners. 














Obituary 





William J. Wickes, 63, organizer of many 
industrial concerns in Saginaw, Mich., and 
one of the best known manufacturing men 
in Michigan, died Nov. 1 of heart trouble 
in New York City, where for the last two 
years he had been directing the affairs of 
the Wickes Boiler Co. and other enterprises 
in which he was interested. At the time 
of his death he was president of that com- 
pany, treasurer of the Wickes Brothers, 
president of the Consolifated Coal Co., and 
the United States Graphite Co., director 
and vice-president of the Bank of Saginaw, 
vice-president of the Eastwood Plate Glass 
Co., a director of the Ruggles Truck Co. 
and was interested in many other con- 
cerns. He was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the coal districts in the Saginaw 
Valley. During the war he was chairman 
of _the board of directors of the Saginaw 
Shipbuilding Co., which turned out many 
ships. He leaves his wife, three sons, three 
daughters and one brother, Harry T. 
Wickes, of Pasadena, Calif. 


Charles A. Fagan, well-known Pittsburgh 
lawyer, died at his home last week. He 
was a director of the Anthracite Coal Co. 
of Wilkes-Barre, the Logansport Coal Co. 
and the Gracement Coal Co. 
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Coming Meetings 





West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 
Fall meeting, Nov. 24 and 25 at the Hotel 
Morgan, Morgantown, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Annual meeting at New York City, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 3. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering. Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., P. O. Box 
€04, Ebensburg, Pa. 

American Mining Congress. Twenty- 
eighth annual convention, Dec. 9-11, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 











Recent Patents 





Mining and Loading Machine; 1,549,699. 
Walter J. Wilson, Sewickley, Pa. Aug. 11, 
1925. Filed Dec. 19, 1921; serial No. 
§23,451 

Clamshell Bucket; 1,549,538. Edward L. 
Harrington, Erie, Pa., assignor to G. H. 
Williams Co., Erie, Pa., Aug. 11, 1925. 


Filed Feb. 25, 1925; serial No. 11,514. 
Cutter Arm for Mining Machines; 1,549,- 


654. John W. Dillon, Masontown, Pa., 
Aug. 11, 1925. Filed Sept. 27, 1924; serial 
No. 740,372. 


Flotation Apparatus; 1,549,492. Max 
Kraut, Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 11, 1925. 
Filed April 16, 1923; serial No. 632,369. 

Valve for Powdered Fuel, Weighing Dis- 
tributing System; 1,549,966. A. J. Grindle, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor to Grindle Fuel 
Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. Aug. 18, 1925. 
Filed Feb. 1,, 1923; serial No. 616,258. 

Coal-Pick Mounting; 1,549,974. Charles 
<. Hansen, Easton, Pa., assignor to Inger- 


soll-Rand Co., Jersey City, N. J. Aug. 18, 
ie ase Filed Nov. 12, 1924; serial No. 


Charcoal Briquette and Process of Mak- 
ing Same; 1,550,034. Walter R. Leuen- 
berger, A. and Wm. T. Dumbleton, Tacoma, 


Wash., assignors to Carbon Briquet Co. 
Aug. 18, 1925. Filed Dec. 23, 1922; serial 
No, 608,774. 


Reversible and Adjustably Feeding Rotat- 
able Ring for Cutting Coal; 1,550,088. 
George W. McNeil, Denver, Colo. Aug. 18, 
1925. Filed Aug. 12, 1924; serial No. 
731,589. 

Core Breaker for Mining Machines; 
1,550,669. Newton K. Bowman, Bowdil, 
Ohio. Aug. 25, 1925. Filed Jan. 21, 1922; 
serial No. 530,918. 

Coaling Station; 1,550,891. Henry J. 
Eck, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. Aug. 25, 1925. 
Filed Sept. 25, 1924; serial No. 739,762. 











New Companies 





The L. H. & W. Coal Co., Henderson, 
Ky., capital $28,000, has been chartered by 
Henry and M. Gager and Harry B. 
Jennings. 

The Spavinaw Mining & Coal Co., of 
‘Tulsa, Okla., with a capital of $15,000, has 
been incorporated. The incorporators are 
Asbery Burkhead and J. H. Callahan, »oth 
of Tulsa, and J. M. Ramey, of Verdigris. 

The Prospect Park Coal Co., 3702 West 
Main Street, Belleville, Ill, was incorpo- 
rated Nov. 1 with capital of $9,600 to mine 
and sell coal. The incorporators are Henry 
Lilburn, E. J. Bryant and William Van 
Hoose. 

The Saline River Coal Co., Equality, Ill., 
has been incorporated with capital of $75,- 
000 to mine and produce coal and manufac- 
ture all byproducts of coal. The incor- 
porators are Charles H. Guard, Genevieve 
Guard and George C. Guard. 

The Tip Top Coal Mining Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, has been chartered with an 
authorized capital of $100,000 to mine and 
sell coal. Incorporators are B. F. Vincent, 
H. C. Stalder, Ruby Praither, Alice V. 
Arganbright and Joseph T. Micklethwait. 
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New Equipment 














Trolley Harp Has Grease 
Reservoir on Side 


Geo. L. Birch, chief electrician of the 
Southern Mining Co., Balkan, Ky., has 
patented and is marketing the self- 
lubricating trolley harp shown in the 
accompanying illustration. One side of 
the harp contains a grease chamber. 
This communicates with a duct which 
leads through the axle, to the bearing. 
The chamber is formed by a tapped, 
§-in. hole which is capped at the bottom 
by a slotted-head, screw plug. 

One filling of the grease chamber is 
sufficient to lubricate the trolley wheel 
for several days. It is intended that at 
regular intervals, the motorman should 
give the screw plug a turn in order to 
force a supply of grease into the axle 
from which position it tends to feed 
gradually to the bearing. The bottom 
of the harp is fitted with a wearing 
plate which can be renewed at small 
cost. This device, known as the “Birch 
Self-Lubricating Trolley Harp,” fits any 
standard pole socket, as illustrated. It 

















Grease Enters Through the Axle » 


One filling of the reservoir with grease 
will lubricate the trolley wheel for several 
days. At intervals depending on the serv- 
ice, the screw plug should be given a few 
—— to force the lubricant up into the 
axle. : 


is manufactured for Mr. Birch by the 
ht J. Savage Co., Inc., of Knoxville, 
enn. , 





Small-Sized Anthracite 
Is Stoked by Spreading 


Utilization of the small anthracite 
sizes has always represented a problem 
not only to the mine but to industrial 
plants as well. Recently Albin A. Norr- 
man and Alfred E. M. Shafer, of Tam- 





























Outline of air duct 
on sides of furnace; 


aqua, Pa., have developed a stoker for 
burning these small sizes. As may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration, 
this utilizes both the principles of the 
chain grate and that of spreading, which 
is the ordinary method by which an- 
thracite is fired by hand. 

This stoker known as the “Turbu- 
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Fig. 1—Cross Section Through Turbulator and Furnace 


Hollow grate bars extend entirely across the furnace. 


These are linked together 


forming a forced-draft, chain grate that is inclined against the direction of travel. 
Coal is fed through the front furnace wall and falls upon the grate near its middle. 
Much of the fuel is ignited by the time it reaches the grate. 
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Fig. 2—Detail of Grate Bars and Air Control 


Forced draft enters each grate bar separately from the air duct or wind box 


on the side of the stoker. 


with stems extending outside the air chamber. 


Pressure of this air is controlled by a series of valves 


The exact’ intensity of draft desired 


at any point in the fire may thus be obtained. 


lator” consists essentially of a series 
of grate bars extending transversely 
across the furnace. These are con- 
nected together to form a continuous 
surface, which is inclined toward the 
boiler front. A series of chambers, 
A, conduct air for combustion to each 
section of the grate. They in turn 
being connected to a common air duct 
placed along the side of the stoker. 
The quantity of air entering each grate 
section is controlled by a valve, B. A 
wearing plate, D, is interposed between 
the bottom of the grate sections and 
the air chamber. The various grate 
sections are fastened together and pass 
as a chain over sprockets at both. front 
and rear of the grate, the front sprocket 
being the driver. The rear sprocket 
earries a cylindrical sheet-iron drum 
which prevents ashes from dropping 
through the grate. Additional air for 
the combustion of the fuel is supplied 
through openings in the side of the 
furnace, E, the air passing through 
being regulated by the valve, G, within 


the air duct on the side. Another 
source of auxiliary air is that entering 
through the openings, H. This air is 
supplied to pipes, J, by a connection 
from the top of the wind-box on each 
side of the stoker. This furnishes air 
for combustion above the grate. 

Fuel is fed to the furnace from a 
small hopper by means of plungers, 
K, connected to short-stroke cranks 
driven through a reduction gear from 
the main shaft, L. By feeding the 
coal to the furnace at this point, it is 
caused to pass through the hot gases 
which allows the fine particles to burn 
in suspension and the larger ones to 
become ignited before reaching the 
grate surface proper. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
this stoker are an ability to sucessfully 
burn large quantities of coal per unit 
of grate surface per hour; exceptional 
capacity, due to the fuel being ignited 
before reaching the grate and a rapid 
pick up of rating, due to the large quan- 
tities of fuel resting upon the grate. 





Industrial Notes 





St. Louis Power Shevel Co. has been 
formed to manufacture and sell the Conway 
shovel, formerly handled by the Conveying 
Weigher Co. These shovels, under the 
direction of Hitchcock and Tinkler, are 
digging the Moffat Tunnel, near Denver. 
The shovels were originally developed by 
the National Lead Co., at its mines in the 
Flat River lead district. John L. Clarkson 
is president and Douglas C. Corner, secre- 
tary and general manager, of the new 
company. 


The Electric Service Supplies Co.’s Chi- 
cago office has removed from the Monad- 
nock Building to the Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building, 230 South Clark St. 


Porter & Ross, Inc., of 30 Church Street, 
New York City, announce the opening of a 
new branch office in the Coal Exchange 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in charge of 
Neil Cheshire. This company acts as sales 

ent for the American Enameled Magnet 

ire Co., Eureka Copper Products Corp., 
Green Equipment Corporation, John C. 
Dolph Co., Dutchess Insulation Co., Mutual 
Found & Machine Co., Specialty Device 
Co. and the Kaniksu Cedar Co. 


J. W. Swaren, Mem. Am. Soc. C. E., has 
opened an office in the Peoples Life Insur- 
ance Building, Washington, D. C., where 
he will specialize in the preparation of 
engineering data for submission ‘before 
federal departments and bureaus. Prior 


to the war Mr. Swaren had a consulting 
practice in San Francisco, Cal. He entered 
the engineer branch of the army in 1917 
and served overseas with the Sixth Divi- 
sion, Regular Army. He was discharged 
from Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., and became general sales manager 
and engineer for the Duriron Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio. Afterward, he was appointed engi- 
neer in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, resigning after two years to enter 
private practice. For the past two years 
he has been engaged in the appraisal of 
several large groups of coal and iron ore 
mines, including the railways and hydro- 
electric systems serving the . properties. 
His offices in the Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be maintained. Prior 
to the war Major Swaren was a frequent 
contributor to the technical press. 


Concrete floors which have become 
granular are always a source of annoy- 
ance and expense. ‘‘Rockote,” a product 
manufactured by the Goheen Corporation 
of New Jersey, paint engineers, Newark, 
N. J., is said to prevent “dusting’’ and pro- 
vides a hard, dustproof surface to such 
floors. It is a scientifically prepared chem- 
ical liquid which dissolves the surface of 
the floor and recrystalizes on drying to a 
permanent rocklike surface. A descriptive 
pamphlet on this product and its various 
uses will be sent by the manufacturer on 
request. 


The Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturer of Union and Gem fuses and 
Union outlet and Gem switch boxes, has 
moved its Detroit office from the ans- 
portation Building to 429 Wayne Street. 
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Trade Literature 





Hardinge Super Thickener and Clarifier. 
Hardinge Co., York, Pa. Bulletin No. 30. 
Pp. 12; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. Describes 
operation, capacity, density of discharge, 
clarity of overflow and filtrate, etc. 


The Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago, IIL, 
has issued a net price-list on standardized 
outdoor substations, to take effect Oct. 15 
and remain in force until March 15, 1926. 


Heavy Duty Stokers (Type K). Marion 
Machine Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, 
Ind. Bulletin No. 225. Pp. 12; 9 x 11 in.; 
illustrated. The semi-mechanical and hand- 
operated stokers are also described. 


C-H Magnetic Clutches. The Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lication P-11. Pp. 16; 8§ x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. Describes the uses of these cluiches 
on synchronous motor drives where the 
starting is severe. 


Freeman-Riff Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has 
issued a folder illustrating and describing 
the coal handling, weighing and storing 
equipment at the new power plant of Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Automatic Switching Equipment for Re- 
closing Service on 275-Volt D.C. Circuits. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bulletin GEA-24, superseding Bulletin 
47717-B. Pp. 28; 8 x 104 in.; illustrated. 


High Tension Indoor Universal Unit 
Type Bus Bar Supports; Adjustable Top 
and Bottom. Delta-Star Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Bulletin No. 31-B, superseding 
Nos, 31 and 31-A. Pp. 48; 8 x 10% in.; il- 
lustrated, tables. 


Centrifugal Pumps. De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. Catalog B. 
Pp. 72; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. Engineers 
who have to do with the pumping of water, 
whether against low or high heads or in 
small or large quantities, should find much 
of interest in this publication. 








Publications Received 








A.S.T.M. Standards Adopted in 1925. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50. Pp. 117; 
6x9 in.; tables. Contains 386 revised or 
newly adopted standards of the society and 
forms the first supplement to the 1924 issue 
of the triennial book of standards. 


The Regularization of Employment, by 
H. Feldman. Harper & Brothers, New 
York City. Price, $3.50. Pp. 4387; 54x8 
in.; illustrated. 


Architecture and Anthracite. Anthra- 
cite Coal Service, Philadelphia, Pa.. Pp. 18; 
84x11 in.; illustrated. Contains informa- 
tion and practical suggestions toward pro- 
viding architecturally satisfactory and eco- 
nomically sound results in designing and 
specifying for heating installations, with 
an article on the appropriate use of an- 
thracite. 


The Pyrotannic Acid Method for the 
Quantitative Determination of Carbon 
Monoxide in Blood and in Air, by R. R. 
Sayers and W. P. Yant. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. Technical paper 373. 
Pp. 18; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


Procedure for Establishing a List of Per- 
missible Storage-Battery Locomotives for 
Use in Gaseous Mines. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. Schedule 15. Pp. 10; 
6 x 9 in. First edition, November, 1919. 
Describes character of tests, conditions un- 
der which storage-battery locomotives will 
be tested and fees. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council of Alberta, 
1924. Industrial Research Department, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Pp. 65; 64 x 10 in.; illustrated. 


Our World Trade, January-June, 1925. 
Foreign Commerce Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Pp. 15; 6 x 9 in. Gives value 
and volume of principal exports and im- 
ports between the United States and chief 
foreign markets. 


The Gas and Coke Industries. - Census 
of Manufactures, 1923, Bureau of the Cen- 
a, Washington, D. C. Pp. 37; 6 x 9 in.; 
tables. 





